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W. T. Hooven, Jr., 
Secretary an? General Sales Manager of 
The Hooven Mercantile Company, one of 
the oldest whol sale grocery companies 
inthecourtry. T! -ough The Dictaphone 
Mr. Hooven keep 1n daily touch with his 
company’s 9 br..nches andso salesmen. 













What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system.” 

“If she cou!d only take it as fa:t asl 
think,” 

“She can’t help me with other thiugs. ° 

“I'm forced to cut dictation short.’ 

“If I could only dictate while it’s t.esh 
in my mind.” 

“Out sick, so my letters have to wai.” 

“She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 


That’s enough! I'll send in the cou 
pon below on general principles. 


Shorthand was a daily drag 
Now he finds it easy to keep in touch with his whole salesforce 


Mata Beckmann 


Secretary to Mr. Hooven. “*In the 
time The Dictaphone saves me,” 
says Miss Beckmann, “I keep the 
salesmen informed on the daily 
price fluctuations, and cover other 
important executive duties.” 


with the right party waiting and 
listening. I get quicker action than 
is possible with shorthand. With 
shorthand, prompt thinking and act- 


Read how W. T. Hooven, Jr., doubled 
his capacity — and you'll take advan- 
tage of our coupon offer. 









What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 


“I'm 10> secretary and go% 
slave to my norcbook.”* 
“I'm nothing bur a bel! hop.” 
**No one else can read my 
notes.” 
“Hours wasted while he’s in 
conference.” * 
“Yes, I do mind staying late.” 
“Those awful waits while he 
chats over the “phonc.”’ 


That’s enough! I'll show 
him this trial offer right 
now. 





IFTY salesmen on the road selling 

grocerics. Nine wholesale ware- 
houses and district managers scattered 
over Northeastern Pennsylvania. Be- 
hind them, in the office of The 
Hooven Mercantile Co., Brooklyn, a 
man who keeps in daily touch with 
his whole salesforce. 

Each salesman’s daily report gets 
an immediate reply—some pointed 
criticism or helpful suggestion. 
Each knows that W. T. Hooven’s 
mind is on him, watching him. This 
everlasting watchfulness of sales 2x- 
plains the reputation of the company 
for service. It explains the extra- 
ordinary success of ‘‘Black Label”’ 
canned foods. 


But what explains the watchful- 
ness! The Dictaphone! “‘I turn to 
it,’’ says Mr. Hooven, ‘‘as freely and 
frequently as if it were a telephone 


DICTATE TO 


TAE DIC TAPAUNE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


and double your ability to get things done,” ri 


7 
7 
¢ 
7 
4 
¢ 


ing are stifled. Ask any stenographer. 

“I don’t see how I ever got along 
with shorthand. I've practically 
doubled my output since the old in- 
efiicient notebooks were thrown out 
of our business.”’ 

Yet he has actually lightened the 
burden for his secretary, Miss Mata 
Beckmann! ‘With The Dictaphone 
I never have to work overtime any 
more, or leave something to be done 
next morning,’’ says Miss Beckmann. 
‘The machine is so accurate, too, that 
I no longer worry over possible mis- 
takes in price quotation or quan- yi 

oa ° ° ¢ 
tities.Savingsomuchtimeand 7 
nervous energy, I've hada 7 
} 7 
chance todeveloptheex- + 
ecutive possibilities of {7 
my job—increase ,4 Dictaphone 
my salary!"’ Wa Sales Corp., 
7 154 NassauSt.,N.Y.C. 
OI want toread what 
leading executives or 
secretaries say about 
— increasing their abil- 
,7 ity with The Dictaphone. Mail 
y me FREE copy of your booklet, 
vy “What's Wrong With Shorthand?” 
7° Lama Secretary 0 Executive afSe 
O Please notify your nearest office to lend me 


a New Model to to try. I understand that 
this loan involves no expense or obligation. 


MAIL 
WITH YOUR 


LETTERHEAD 





For Canadian inquiries address, Dictaphone Sales Corp. 


Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 


wide organization— London, Paris, Brussels,Sydney, Shanghai, ete. 
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80 EIGHTY MILES PER HOUR 


THIS 
IS WORTH 
READING 


Is it hard to believe that Chrysler 
Imperial ‘‘80” has so improved upon 
all previous practise ? Well,it was hard 
to believe at first of the Chrysler “70” 
—but all the world knows it now. 
Chrysler engineers—and Walter P. 
Chrysler himself—have been in the 
thick of things since this business be- 
gan. He, behind the scenes, manufac- 
turing thousands, tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands of cars and 
dreaming the dream which has come 
so gloriously true. There are no older 
carsintheindustry inhard,practicalex- 
perience, untiring research,and broad, 
ambitious vision, than the cars which 
bear the name of Chrysler. If you find 
yourself tingling withenthusiasm over 
the new, fresh and vigorous qualities 
of the Chrysler Imperial “‘80”’—if you 
find it hard to understand how this 
advance was brought about—remem- 
ber, first, the Chrysler “70” and then 
the life-timeof labor that has goneinto 
the building of the name of Chrysler. 





CHRYSLER 
IMPERIAL 





NINETY TWO HORSE vowen OO) 
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Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the i- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


“Chuff” 


Sirs: 

My commendation on your use of _the 
word “chuff”’ (Time, April 5, “In Little 
Rock,” p. 18). 

As a noun descriptive of the sound of 
a milk-train engine, it fits and therefore 
is good. Is this a new word? 

JOHN THURSTON 

Rochester, N. Y. : . 

Such onomatopoetic creations 
should be judged by their success 
rather than by the dictionaries. 
In this particular case credit is 

‘ 
due to a typesetter who set “chuff 
for “chug.” An able proofreader, 
quick to sense the merit of the 
“new word,” let it stand.—ED. 


Profanity 


Sirs: 

Three times in about a year you have 
printed profanity, and it is a great shock 
to me to find myself repeating such lan- 
guage. / 

The first time it was in connection with 
two soldiers who were being court-martialed 
for making derogatory statements about 
the U. S. Government. You told enough 
that they said without repeating their cuss 
words. 

Then, after boosting Time as a good 


paper for boys and girls to read, you dig 
up an old ditty that Bismark’s sister used 
to sing in which Satan swears [TIME, 
Feb, 22, p. 11] and now (TiME, March 29, 
p. 38) you allow an “adder” to leave a shot 
of poison in the form of a witty, unforget- 
table coined word where youth will ran 
into it head-on. 

My little girl -often reads aloud to me 
and it just happens that I have kept 
her from seeing these three breaches of 
decency, but I hope that I shall not be 
obliged in the future to read Time before 
she sees it. Your publication is the clean- 
est, most wholesome I have ever read, but 
I am suggesting this improvement. 


R. G. LEONARD 
lus Angeles, Calif. 


Gumption 


Sirs: 

When a man criticizes a married wo- 
man who has gumption enough to earn 
a living for any reason at all—and usually 
she does so to support her orphaned 
children or to complement her husband's 
earnings while she at the same time com- 
petently conducts her household—then such 
a woman (as I am) can discuss the 
economic needs of her work. 

But when some ————* like your Mrs. 
Helen Hoffman (Time, April 12, Letrers) 
accuses us married workers of lack of re- 
spectability, I'd like to commit mayhem on 
her. Poor, coddled hausfrau! Perhaps 
a man stupid enough to marry such a 
nixnox has been superseded over his rut by 
an alert married woman worker. Yet his 
“missus” need not squall. 

(Mrs.) HELEN WUENSCH 


(Worker) 
New York, N. Y. 





*Word omitted to avoid libel.—Ed. 































THIS 


little picture at 
the left shows an 
old daguerreo- 
type, apparently 

opeless; the 
other after our 
restoration. You 
also, reader, 
doubtless have 
similar portraits 
in like or worse 
condition. Let us 
restore them for 
you before it is 
too late. 








It is not only the vogue to hang portraits of one’s ancestors on the wall; you will find keen 
interest and pleasure looking over your family daguerreotypes, tin-types, the old ‘*Family Album,” 
faded photographs of your father and mother and grandparents, even snapshots. Gather them 
into a little group on your desk or some convenient wall space. You will enjoy living with them, 
and they will give a note of distinction to your room. 


Also HAVE THEM REPRODUCED faithfully and artistically in 


LHe CopleyPrints 


for keepsake gifts to your relations. They should be copied if only to provide against fire, loss, 
damage, or fading in the case of old photographs. Also Portraits Painted on Canvas. Typical 
of hundreds of letiers: “Wonderful,—I am delighted beyond all words” . . . “ Absolutely the finest 
copies I have ever seen.” Write for our Special Circular (free) on this Subject. 
THE COPLEY PRINTS also include a comprehensive list of DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
ART, including Abbey’s Holy Grail, depicting the Triumph of Right over Evil. 


For 30 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures for Gifts, your Home, and for Schools. 
Prices $2.00 to $100.00. We send on approval. 


Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue (Send Money Order or Stamps—NOT COIN) 
It is practically a little Handbook of American Art. 


CURTIS & CAMERON, adic 


Salesroom: Pierce Building, 





s 183 Harcourt St., BOSTON 


Opposite Public Library 





























Aleck 


Sirs: 

Some days ago the New York Herald 
Tribune characterized H. L. Mencken as a 
“Professional Smart Aleck.” a phrase which 
aptly describes those whe write such stuff 
as ‘Came an eagle” and “a rival musnud 
of learning” in Time, April 12, pp. 33, 34 
-..- Let me remind you that this sort 
of thing has been going on for two* 
years, and. .. ceases to be funny. 

I shall not ask you to cancel my subscrip- 
tion, as others have done, because TIME 
gives me a rapid and useful survey of 
world news each week, but, by Jove! you 
do make it hard to read. 

FREDERICK L. GATES 

New York, N. Y. 


“*Go West!’’ 


Sirs: 

In Time, April 19, p. 21, col. 2: 

“As it moved through the world last 
week, Death came to a flowering spot in 
Southern California where an old man lay 
who had kept gardens for many years.” 

Luther Burbank’s home and_ gardens 
are at Santa Rosa, about 40 miles north 
of San Francisco Bay. 

Time should move its publication office 
farther west. Lincoln, Nebraska, a centre 
of intelligence and safe information, would 
be a good place. 

A. E. SHELDON 

Lincoln, Neb. 


ee 9 = . 
Kaiser’s Feelings 
Sirs: 
Are you afraid to hurt the ex-Kaiser’s 
feelings? No other reason available for 


your suppression of the news re his attempt 
to trick the Germans out of 300 million 


marks per year... . 
N. W. FISHER 
Orlando, Fla. 


Princeton Unique 


Sirs: 

I note in Time of April 12, p. 18, the 
statement that Princeton and Bates are the 
only colleges, according to the records of 
the Modern Language Association, which 
do not give courses in American Litera- 
ture. I desire to correct that error so far 
as Bates is concerned. 

At the present time, Bates is offering 
a semester course in American Literature. 
In this course, which I am conducting, are 
110 students. We began with John Smith 
as the earliest writer of note and are 
proceeding in our consideration, chrono- 
logically, to the modern writers. .. . 

The mistake doubtless arose because of 
the fact that there was no course in 
American Literature offered at Bates last 
year.... 

WARD BROWNING 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric 
and Argumentation 
Bates College 
Lewiston, Me. 


Loathes World 


Sirs: 

I have read with interest Mr. Withrow 
Morse’s criticism of your paper appearing 
in the current issue. It would seem that 
Mr. Morse and I are kindred spirits in re- 
gard to the modern world; for apparently 
he loathes it as ardently as I do. 

My impressions of the paper are, how- 
ever, in many respects the direct opposite 
of his. It seems to me that it is the 
great things in the current news that 
you bring out with unrivaled clearness; 
and you not only do this but you give a 
eoncise background of current situations- 
a thing which other news magazines do 
only rarely; or, in the cases where you 
do not do this, you give references to past 
numbers of the magazine, where the ele- 
ments of the background can be readily 
collected. It is only by understanding the 
earlier stages of a situation that the situ- 


*Three years.—Ed. 
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ation itself can be well understood; and 
to have in mind all these settings, ready 
to apply to each item of current news, 
requires a power of memory which few 
possess. 

His strictures on your English style, 
however, I think are amply justified... . 

JOHN ALLEN SWEET JR. 


Farmington, Me. 


Undeserved 


Sirs: 

... In reading Time for April 5, I 
found on p. 10, col. 2, a certain statement 
concerning the education of Raymond T. 
Baker. In that statement it reads: “and 
the slightly more _ sophisticated Leland 
Stanford University,” comparing it with 
the University of Nevada. I realize that 
there are colleges and _ universities in 
California which over-estimate themselves, 
but I think that Stanford does not deserve 
that adjective applied to it. 


FLORENCE STANTON 
South Pasadena, Calif. 


Mother Fitch 


Sirs: 

Under the heading Music in your issue 
of April 5 I read with eye-protruding 
astonishment the article “In Little Rock,” 
in which you grossly misstate the true 
manner of our Mary Lewis’ departure from 
the City of Roses. True it was seven 
years ago she heard the voice calling, but 
Mary was no abused Annie washing pots 
and pans for the good parson and his 
wife—for she was a matron of some odd 
years, and hadn't been living with Rev. 
and Mrs. Fitch for some time before her 
marriage. True the stairs still creak at the 
Fitches’ but only because the aged apple- 
cheeked widow lives there with only her 
memories of the frolicsome child she loved 
so well—and the parson sleeps under the 
elms. 

Mrs. Fitch is a neighbor of mine and 
a wonderful character. Even Mary agrees 
with that, and on her visit here they 
had two reunions. No mother could have 
been prouder of her child than this dear 
soul of the girl she adores. Visitors to 
her home are shown countless pictures 
and clippings of Mary. 

I do not know who sent you the report 
of Mary’s homecoming. No mere words 
could do justice to the glory of her, but 
a little homage is due my friend and 
neighbor who “bent the twig” and _ all 
the world knows how successfully. No one 
insists or presumes to think that Mary is 
common clay; but all the rock-bound faith 
and convictions of our Puritan ancestors 
speak from the shining eyes of Mother 
Fitch, and while she may have firmly be- 
lieved in sparing the rod and spoiling the 
child, she at least stamped her wonderful 
character on the plastic clay. 

I wish editors had time to investigate 
before they print these seemingly innocent 
articles, or that someone had got Mary’s 
opinion and not written as if Mrs. Fitch 
were the cruel godmother, when she is the 
kind of grandmother one dreams about— 
memory boxes, cookie jars—not lavender 
and old lace in the least, but just herself 
in printed calico, tending her lilac bushes 
and baby chickens and her business. 

Please do not print any more articles 
making her a feminine Simon Legree. 


Mrs. WALTER TERRY 
Little Rock, Ark. 


If TIME has been unfair to Mr. 
& Mrs. Fitch, then the wrong must 
be righted. But Mary Lewis her- 
self has said: “When I did not 
practice [music| enough to suit 
him [Mr. Fitch], he spanked me 
‘ I would dance by myself in 
my own room without music. My 
foster mother punished me every 
time she caught me and I was 
continually at it. . . . I think it 
was because our ideas were so 
different that I ran away and 
joined the chorus of Reckless Eve 
when it came to town.”—Eb. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 8, 1879. 


Tones You Up! 


Tempting, golden brown crisp shreds of Nature’s pure 
plump whole wheat grains— fashioned into conveni- 
ent “‘little loaves” —that’s SHREDDED WHEAT. 


Contains the BRAN, PROTEINS, CARBOHY- 
DRATES, SALTS and VITAMINES your system 
demands in 100% digestible form. Served in a 
moment with milk or cream and sugar, or in any of 
fifty other attractive combinations. One meal a 
day tones you up—keeps you fit! 


Shredded 
Wheat 


TRY IT A WEEK AND SEE 


WENTY-SEVEN 


years of tire building 
experience— 


A long record of faithful 
performance. 


And the desire to give the 
car owner the finest quality 


tires at the lowest possible 
cost— 


These reasons explain why 
Fisk Tires are in such 
great, popular favor today. 
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201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 
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Worn IS SELTLeR Weer 


The investor who reaches 
for abnormal returns, and risks 
both principal and income; 


OR, 


the investor who is, content 


with a normal return on 
his funds, AND GETS IT? 


ANY think they are investing 
when they are really speculat- 
ing. If they looked facts in 

- the face they would hesitate 
to deliberately risk their principal on the 
chance of getting unusual returns. Only 
a few can afford to speculate. 

Over the span of a lifetime the man 
who invests and reinvests with the set- 


_ tled purpose of conserving his principal 


will have little to regret. Compound in- 
terest will have multiplied his original 
funds; and he will have been on solid 
ground all of the time. 

When your surplus is invested in well 
selected and diversified bonds, your prin- 
cipal is protected; you have collateral 
which any bank will accept if you need 
ready cash; and your capital, while pro- 
ductively employed, is always available 
for business or personal emergencies. 
Good bonds are to the individual what 
quick assets are to a business enterprise. 


The problem is in the selecting and di- 


versifying of the bonds. That requires 
more experience than the average inves- 
tor can himself apply. But it is always 
available to him in any measure that he 
needs, if he becomes the client of a re- 
sponsible bond house, gives it his com- 
plete confidence, and depends upon its 
information and advice. That is the surest 
way to build up and safeguard your surplus. 


Haisey, Stuart & Co. deals only in 
bonds—strictly those of conservative 
types. It aims to sell a customer bonds 
which exactly suit his requirements and 
fit in with his other holdings as to matu- 
rity, marketability, and diversification. It 
is more concerned with helping the in- 
vestor build an investment structure 
adapted to his-circumstances, than with 
merely selling him some bonds. 


We would be glad to discuss your in- 
vestment problems with you and, with- 
out obligation, give you a constructive 
criticism of your investments, if you de- 
sire it. 


Our list of current offerings is the best evidence of our ability to 
meet your investment needs. You may find suggestions in it which 
you will want to act upon. Write, phone or call for List TM-46 


Ck, HALSEY, STUART & CO. .? 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave, 


MILWAUKEE 
425 East Water St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South 15th St. 


~319 North 4th St. 


BOSTON DETKOIT 


85 Devonshire St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave., S. 


«ST. LOUIS 


601 Griswold St. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ Staying in Washington as house 
guests of President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge was Nicholas Murray Butler, 
A. B., M. A., Ph. D., LL. D. (from 
17 universities), Litt. D., Jur. D., 
D. C. L., Commandeur de la Legion 
d’Honneur, Grand Officer of the 
same, Grand Officer of the Royal 
Order of the Redeemer (1st Class), 
Commander of Order of the Red 
Eagle, etc., etc., etc., President of 
Columbia University, Republican 
protagonist of Wets. 

@ The President sent a message 
to the House requesting more 
money for prohibition enforce- 
ment. (See PROHIBITION.) 

@ Banners—and thereon inscrip- 


tions: “Yes, we too want to eat; 
our mothers work nights, our 


fathers days, who cares for us?” 


“That 10% wage cut took our milk 
away,” “The truth is on our side,” 
“Come to Passaic and see how we 
live’”—fluttered about the paths of 
the White House. Three men, two 
women, six little children from 
Passaic, N. J., strike scenes carried 
them. But Everett Sanders, Pres- 
idential secretary, gently waved 
them away, informing the picket- 
ers that the President had a slight 
attack of indigestion. 

q But Secretary Sanders was 
mistaken. The President did not 
have indigestion. Shortly after 
four o’clock he strolled back to the 
executive offices. He canceled his 
engagements that morning, he 
said, because of a slight cold. Hav- 
ing napped, he felt much better. 


( Then the President told about 
an owl that had flown into his bed- 
room the previous night. It was a 
common screech owl, and perched 
first on his bed post, then on the 
clothes press. The President re- 
garded the owl steadily; the owl 
regarded him. The President 
made no utterance; the owl. did 
not hoot. “He was not a noisy 
owl,” said the President. “He came 
quietly, went quietly.” 


€. Before that day’s end, the Pres- 
ident signed the war department 
appropriation bill. 

C= Six students, representing them- 
selves as speaking for a mass 
meeting of 900 New York City stu- 


dents, called upon the President to 
protest against S. policy in 
China. Newspapermen learned that 
the President, in all kindness, ad- 
vised them to increase their knowl- 
edge of oriental affairs by going to 
China. 


@ The President called to the 
White House for a brief confer- 
ence, late in the week, good-natured 
Captain Adolphus Andrews, for 
three years skipper of the Presi- 
dential yacht Mayflower, and his 
successor, Captain Wilson Brown, 
who served until recently as aide 
to the Commander of the Pacific 
destroyer squadron and commanded 
during the War the anti-submarine 
patrol ship Parker. 

Tiny tots who have received ice 
cream aboard the Mayflower from 
“Captain Dolph” (Trmg, Aug. 31), 
had they seen a photo of the stern 
visage of Captain Brown, might 
have lisped: “Will he therve ithe 
queam?”’ 


q The President wrote to Presi- 
dent Patrick E. Crowley of the New 
York Central saying he had re- 
ceived an invitation through C. C. 
Paulding, railroad lawyer, and re- 
gretting that he could not attend 
“the 100th anniversary of the grant- 
ing of the charter of the Mohawk- 
Hudson Railroad Company.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 


Senate— 
@ Debated Italian debt settlement. 


C@ Received from Interstate Com- 
merce committee a bill providing 
for voluntary consolidation of rail- 
roads. 

@ Debated 
buildings bill. 
C@ Passed the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill carrying 
$33,700,000. 


House— 

@ Passed bill providing $150,000,- 
000 for construction of good roads 
on a 50-50 basis wtih the states. 
@ Promised through floor leaders 
consideration of farm relief legisla- 
tion, and consideration began. Rep- 
resentative Tincher introduced Ad- 
ministration bill providing for a 
Federal Farm Advisory Council and 
Farmer Marketing Commission. It 
carried a _ $100,000,000 fund for 
loans and $500,000 for expenses, 


$165,000,000 _ public 


@ = Passed, viva voce, a bill creat- 
ing the Foreign Trade Service. Its 
purpose is to unify activities for 
promotion of trade, and it will be 
under the Department of Com- 
merce, of which Herbert Hoover is 
Secretary. In debate, Representa- 
tive Black of Texas snorted at the 
salaries of $10,000 and generous 
perquisites offered to the advance 
agents of commerce. Representa- 
tive Rayburn of Texas countered 
by citing the rice industry of Cal- 
ifornia as one of thousands of ex- 
amples of the benefits secured by 
our foreign trade agents. Repre- 
sentative Hoch of Kansas was 
author of the bill. 

C Passed bill carrying $89,000,000 
program for naval aviation. (Bill 
went to the Senate.) It directs that 
235 planes shall be built in 1927 
and in the four following years, 
246, 269, 290 and 313 respectively, 
totaling 1,353. 


(Passed bill providing that com- 
mercial aviation shall be under 
control of the Devartment of Com- 
merce, which may register air- 
craft, examine pilots, prescribe 
traffic rules, inspect machines. An 
Assistant Secretary is added to the 
department. Jurisdiction now ex- 
ercised by the Postmaster Generél 
will be transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Foreign air- 





craft are prohibited from engaging 
in interstate commerce. (Bill went 
to the President.) 


Illinois Primary 


At Chicago on Illinois primary 
day last week, twelve thugmen with 
bulging biceps and “gatts” carried 
off an entire ballot box into which 
trustful Republicans had popped 
intimations of their desire to re- 
nominate Senator William B. Mc- 
Kinley, or contrarily to nominate 
“Colonel” Frank L. Smith. 

The ballot stealing, while spectac- 
ular, had no real effect; since when 
the votes were counted Colonel 
Smith was found to be an easy 
winner. 

Senator McKinley’s “bone dry” 
harangues, had not availed against 
Colonel Smith’s impassioned anti- 
World Court tirades. The ques- 
tion of whether Smith can win out 
over George (“Wetter-Than-Ni- 
agara”’) Brennan, who secured the 
Democratic nomination, promptly 
came to the fore. 

Colonel Smith is a Moose, Elk, 
Shriner, Knight of Pythias, Wood- 
man, etc. He once managed Mr. 
Taft’s Illinois primary campaign. 
He has been once a Congressman 
(1919). He often says: “I’m just 
an ordinary man.” 


PROHIBITION 


Committee Hearings 


There are five members of that 
subcommittee of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee which for the past 
fortnight has had before it the sub- 
ject of prohibition—Senators Har- 
reld of Oklahoma,* Walsh of Mon- 
tana, Reed} of Missouri, Goff of 
West Virginia, Means of Colorado. 
But all five are rarely present. 
Once last week only Senator Har- 
reld was there, and he was loung- 
ing behind his home-town news- 
paper while serious-minded _ wit- 
nesses gave testimony. 

The eleven-day case for the Wets, 
ably managed by Senators Bruce of 
Maryland and Edge of New Jersey, 
came to a close with a vigorous 
speech from President Samuel H. 
Church of Carnegie Institute of 
Pittsburgh. He accused professional 
Protestant reform-fanatics of seek- 
ing ecclesiastical control of the 
U. S. Government: 

“The Methodist Church is out- 
heroding Herod in its demand for 





*The state which was “born dry,” as 
there was a dry clause in its constitu- 
tion when admitted to the Union. 

+The only Wet on the subcommittee, the 
wittiest, and, with the possible exception 
of Walsh, the most brilliant cross- 
examiner. 
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- called to the White House 
(See p. 5) 


the religious control of our people. 
They have organized their Metho- 
dist Board of Temperance, Prohi- 
bition and Public Morals, have a 
building of their own in Washing- 
ton and, with the zeal of Torque- 
mada, are striving for the ecclesi- 
astical mastery of private conduct, 
not through the Gospel but through 
| ee 

“The Baptist Church has organ- 
ized the Lord’s Day Alliance, and 
under the guidance of Rev. Harry 
L. Bowlby is moving heaven and 
earth to wipe out by civil statutes 
every ounce of pastime and pleas- 
ure of those weary and toiling 
masses who more and more are 
looking to Sunday as a day of 
healthful recreation and happy 
exercise. ... ” 

Father Kasaczun, a parish priest 
of Sugar Notch in the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite district, had pre- 
viously given the most lurid ac- 
count of the alcoholism of this era. 
Stills, he said, were to be found, 
in at least one out of every five 
homes. Parents got drunk in the 
presence of their children. Wives 
who tended the stills ended by run- 
ning away with the “star-boarder.” 
Young girls demanded that their 
boy friends provide liquor on auto 
parties, so that immorality at ten- 
der ages was prevalent. Once the 
priest heard a child of three plead- 
ing, “Mamma, moonshine.” 


This horrifying testimony was 
supported by Mrs. Viola M. Anglin, 
of the City Magistrate’s courts, 
New York City, who said that every 
New York child who was at all 
acquainted with his neighborhood 
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could direct one to a speak-easy. 
The committee listened with par- 
ticular keenness when she told the 
tale of a woman who had been de- 
serted by a bootlegger-husband and 
then turned  bootlegger herself, 
much to the material advancement 
of her children. 


The Drys, managed by Wayne B. 
Wheeler (hated and detested by 
Wets), resumed their testimony 
with an army of dignitaries, chiefly 
ecclesiastic. 


Caparisoned in robes of office, 
came Episcopal Bishop James 
Henry Darlington of Harrisburg. 
Most pertinently he countered the 
evidence of the Catholic parish 
priest by pointing out that, under 
prohibition, Pennsylvania had last 
fall seen its first coal strike not 
marked by disorder. The Bishop, 
like all Dry witnesses, tended to 
show that the effects of prohibi- 
tion upon the morals of the young 
were grossly exaggerated. And also 
the Bishop strongly insisted that 
beer, although slower to work, “pro- 
duces greater stupefaction.” He 
said he had known of 40,000 whisky 
drinkers who had reformed, but 
only 200 beer drinkers. 

Rev. Charles S. MacFarland of 
the Federal Council of Churches 
hailed prohibition as a “magnifi- 
cent experiment,” eloquently 
pleaded: “Give it a chance.” 

Hosts of welfare workers pre- 
sented figures, opinions, to counter- 
act those previously presented by 
Wets, but the most unusual Dry 
witness was Amos Alonzo Stagg, 
Yale football star of long ago and 
famed University of Chicago coach. 
Said he: “When I went to Yale I 
saw many of my college mates get 
drunk. They did not always get 
drunk on the beer, but they got 
drunk on the wine when they chose 
to drink that. 

“I want to say this: that the 
University of Chicago from the be- 
ginning took a strong stand against 
drinking, and the officers of the 
University and members of the 
Faculty created a sentiment against 
it, so that there has never been 
anything like the drinking at the 
University of Chicago that I saw 
at Yale. And I can say this with 
honesty, that there has not been 
nearly as much drinking since pro- 
hibition came in as before.” 

There was also testimony from 
Canadians casting doubt upon the 
success of government distribu- 
tion of liquor. 


Funds Needed 


To enable him as the executive 
arm of the Government to uphold 
the Constitution, specifically that 
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short passage* of it known as the 
18th Amendment, the President 
sent a message to the House de- 
manding $3,000,000 in addition to 
the $21,000,000 which the House 
has already appropriated for pro- 
hibition enforcement during the 
coming year. This new money is 
for new activities under General 
Lincoln C. Andrews. 


Andrews Assailed 


Before General Lincoln C. An- 
drews was called before the Com- 
mittee (TIME, April 19) he was 
warned to guard his statements, 
for anti-saloon officials were wait- 
ing for his official scalp. Why, no 
one knew. He is certainly no friend 
of the Wets. 

In two days of stiff cross-exam- 
ination he said little to give com- 
fort to the Wets, and it was sup- 
posed that, this time at any rate, 
he had escaped the disfavor of the 
Dry high priests. 

He further established himself 
as a vigorous enforcer by sending 
to Congress a prepared statement 
promising virtual extinction of 
present liquor supply if the $3,- 
000,000 additional requests by 
President Coolidge were granted. 
And he outlined plans for a bor- 
der patrol of 12000 men to keep 
out Canadian liquor. 

Then suddenly iast week a 
clamor went up from the Drys for 
General Andrews’ removal. Why? 
What had he done, left undone? 
How had he sinned against the 
spirit of the Drys? This is what 
happened: The General was called 
back again before the committee 
to amplify certain complicated fig- 
ures which he had previously pre- 
sented. All went well with him 
until Senator Reed, mighty Mis- 
sourian, began to quiz him in 
tones now jocular, now earnest. 
The Senator tried to get him to 
admit that some of the “light wine 
and beer bills” would, if passed, 
solve the enforcement question. The 
General refused to make any such 
admission. Then the Senator got 
to putting hypothetical questions, 
hedged about with hypothetical 
qualifications. Finally the Senator 
produced this Homeric question: 

“Now, as I understand you, Gen- 
eral, your opinion is this, that par- 
ticularly in view of the bad qual- 

*There are 106 words to this amendment, 
as follows: 

1) After one year from the ratification 
of this article the manufacture, sale or 
transportation of intoxicating liquors with- 
in, the importation thereof into, or the ex- 
portation thereof from the U. S. and all 
territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

2) The Congress and the several States 

shall have concurrent power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 
_ 8) This article shall be inoperative unless 
it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the Legislatures 
of the several States, as provided in the 
Constitution, within seven years from the 
date of the submission thereof to the States 
by the Congress. 


ity of hard liquor that is now sold 
in this country, if beer, healthful] 
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CANDIDATE-SENATOR SMITH 
Elk, Moose, Woodman 
(See opposite page) 


beer, could be manufactured, a 
beer that is non-intoxicating in 
fact to the average person, and 
distributed by the Government un- 
der regulation, not allowed to be 
sold in saloons or public places, 
or drunk upon the premises, the 
people would take to the drinking of 
that sort of beverage instead of 
drinking the vile hard liquor that 
we now have, and that it would 
promote temperance and would aid 
you in suppressing the illicit still 
and the bootlegger?” 

The General paused, breathed 
heavily. Hushed was the room. 
He replied: “The answer is that 
I do believe it would be helpful.” 

That was all. The mighty Mis- 
sourian had not got much—just 
a wee bit. But the ink was not 
yet dry on the “extras” when Gen- 
eral Andrews was being shaped 
in the public eye as John Barley- 
corn Redivivus. Quoth, for exam- 
ple, Senator McKellar of Tennes- 


see: 

“T had hoped that General An- 
drews was really trying to do his 
duty but his own evidence before 
the committee makes it absolutely 
certain that he has no sympathy 
with the law and of course he 
has not really been trying to en- 
force it. ... 

“The administration of the 
liquor laws should be taken out 
of the hands of Secretary Mel- 
lon, but we can’t possibly expect 
that to be done, unless we have 
a Democratic congress.” 

“Down with him,” flashed _ to 
Congress and the White House. 

But there was one Dry big enough 


not to be perturbed. That was 
the President. He let it be known 
that he considered that  profes- 
sional Drys had gratuitously twist- 
ed General Andrews’ words, had 
placed upon them entirely improper 
and unreasoning interpretations. 


Bruce &S Borah 


While the Senate was trying 
to agree to vote on the Italian 
debt settlement, Senators Bruce of 
Maryland and Borah of Idaho got 
into a public argument on prohibi- 
tion. The height of it: 

Mr. Bruce: “I know this, as I 
said before, that whether we like 
it or dislike it, the opulent portion 
of the American population are 
going to have their wine, Con- 
stitution or no Constitution, statute 
or no statute. That has _ been 
demonstrated.” 

Mr. Borah: “The Senator has 
stated the issue. Let us argue it. 
The Senator has stated that the 
issue is that they propose to have 
what they want with reference 
to intoxicating liquor.” 

Mr. Bruce: “They do.” 

Mr. Borah: “Regardless of the 
Constitution of the U. S. or the 
statutes? 

Mr. Bruce: “They do.” 

Mr. Borah: “If that be true, 
and I have no doubt that is just 
what the Senator thinks—” 

Mr. Bruce: ‘I do.” 

Mr. Borah: “If that be true, 
is it not the orderly thing to do, 
so long as we profess to live 
under a_ constitutional govern- 
ment, to amend the Constitution 
in the manner provided by the 
Constitution itself? Can the Sena- 
tor conceive of anything more de- 
moralizing and undermining to the - 
good citizenship of the people 
than to have a solemn pledge in 
the Constitution and to have 
great Senators stand upon _ the 
floor of the Senate and say the 
people are going to have what 
they want regardless of whether 
it is constitutional or not?” 

Mr. Bruce: “I can conceive of 
nothing more deplorable, nothing 
more tragic, nothing more scandal- 
ous, but I take human nature as 
it is. In other words, I look at 
this question exactly as the Free 
Soiler looked at the institution of 
slavery.” 

Mr. Borah: “Of course, and 
when Wendell Phillips spoke with 
reference to that proposition he 
said, “To hell with the Con- 
stitution!” 

Mr. Bruce: “Yes, he did.” 

Mr. Borah: “But there came 
along the man who, disregarding 
Wendell Phillips, found a way to 
solve that great question by amend- 
ing the Constitution and effecting 
the change which he desired under 
the Constitution and not in viola- 
tion of it.” 

Mr. Bruce: ‘How did he find. 








it? He found it by tracing his 
way through fire and smoke, and 
flame and blood.” 

Mr. Borah: “I am one of those 
who believe that the Constitution 
is of sufficient value, if it is 
necessary, to trace our way 
through blood and fire in order to 
maintain it as it is.” 

[Applause on the floor and in 
the galleries.] 

Mr. Bruce: “So do I, when a 
great question like slavery is in- 
volved; so do I when a great 
issue like that of national sover- 
eignty is involved, but not with 
nothing more here involved than 
the question as to whether a man 
is or is not allowed to enjoy 
what I conceive to be a perfectly 
rational measure of human _ in- 
dulgence.” 

Mr. Borah: “Yes, there is 
scarcely any vice human nature 
has such that the particular per- 
son who possesses it does not re- 
sent the fact that the law pro- 
hibits or inhibits him from en- 
joying it.” 

Mr. Bruce: “That is not so. 
There is no uprising against the 
punishment for forgery or false 
pretenses, and above all there is 
none against punishment for mur- 
der, rape or arson.’ 

Mr. Borah: “But every man 
who commits forgery feels toward 
the law exactly as the Senator 
does toward prohibition.” 

Mr. Bruce: “He does what his 
neighbors do not. The difference 
in this case is not only the man 
who takes—” 

Mr. Borah: “TI am not sure the 
Senator’s neighbors do.” 

Mr. Bruce: “I have stated to 
you before that many of my 
neighbors regard with great in- 
. dulgence the violation of the great 
lunacy—the Volstead Act—because, 
as they conceive, that act has no 
true moral sanction behind it. It 
endeavors to pronounce something 
as being criminal per se that is 
not criminal at all.” 

Then the two Senators argued 
the propriety of the New York 
state referendum. 

Mr. Bruce: “Outraged nature 
claims its rights, and there is 
nothing which I regard with more 
satisfaction than the fact that 
when I was a boy, living in a 
remote countryside, all the white 
citizens of that community, with- 
out reference to station in life, 
were banded together like brothers 
for the purpose of nullifying those 
atrocious amendments to the Feder- 
al Constitution and defeating the 
will of Congress, and, thank God, 
they defeated it.” 

Mr. Borah: “The Senator is 
preaching the doctrine of Trotsky 
here in the Senate of the United 
States!” 

Mr. Bruce: “Oh, no.” 

Mr. Borah: “Yes, the Senator 
is; he is preaching anarchy.” 
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Pleaded in vain 
(See Lasor) 


Mr. Bruce: “It is not the 
Senator from Maryland, but the 
Senator from Idaho, who wishes 
us to recognize the Soviet govern- 
ment.” 

Mr. Borah: “I do. I think it 
would be really an example for 
us, the way we are pursuing things 
in this country at this time. I 
think we could learn lessons from 
them.” 


LABOR 


In Passaic 


The twelfth week of the strike 
of the mill workers in Passaic, 
N. J., ended, and the thirteenth 
began. Time, whether the duration 
of a strike or of a man’s life, does 
not seem long when it is measured 
in weeks, but three months is a 
long time for a strike to last—so 
long that newspaper readers who 
know how the Passaic strike be- 
gan with the walk-out of a hand- 
ful of workers from the Botany 
Worsted Mills, how it spread until 
it included some 10,000 employes of 
other Jersey mills, how the grey- 
faced men and girls, exhorted by 
Strike-leader Albert Weisbord, by 
Elisabeth Gurley Flynn, picketed 
and paraded, were jailed, clubbed 
and watered with fire-hose (TIME, 
March 15), forget that these grim 
maneuvers still continue intermit- 
tently from day to day, and exclaim, 
when despatches from Passaic 
thrust themselves once more into 
the headlines, “What? That strike 
again?” Last week the _ strike 
flamed back into print with a 
vengeance. 

The premonitory rumble of 





trouble issued from the throat of 
Sheriff George P. Nimmo, sum- 
moned from a neighboring county 
to direct activities in Passaic, when 
he stood on the mudguard of a red 
police-car reading a paper to a 
group of picketers. That paper was 
a copy of the Riot Act, which pro- 
vides that any assemblage that 
hears this act read to them must 
disperse within an hour or be liable 
to arrest. Sheriff Nimmo, a fox- 
faced man in spectacles, read in a 
loud voice. The crowd began to 
move away; some did not move fast 
enough, were stimulated with prod- 
ding clubs. Men began to hurry, 
fell over one another; women 
screamed; a squad of motorcycle 
police cleared the way. 

That night some of the strikers’ 
directorate, the United Front Com- 
mittee, talked over the telephone 
to Norman Thomas, onetime Social- 
ist candidate for governor and may- 
or of New York. Would Mr. 
Thomas care to test the legality of 
the Riot Act? Mr, Thomas knew 
that the U. S. Government has on 
file other documents besides those 
that provide for the suppression of 
disorder. There is for instance the 
Constitution, which guarantees to 
freemen the right to meet and voice 
their opinions. Next day, in Gar- 
field, N. J., Mr. Thomas climbed 
into the crotch of an apple-tree 
stump and put the Riot Act to the 
test. 

The apple tree was important in 
his adventure, because it was his 
own apple tree. He had rented it 
for $10 from a friendly landowner. 
While he stood in its fork he was 
abiding in it—hence it was his 
house and, by the tradition of free- 
hold, his fortress. Some newspaper- 
men, a few strikers, the members of 
the United Front Committee and a 
dozen policemen stood around the 
gnarled bole and listened to him. He 
asked them to keep the law. He 
asked them not to commit any dis- 
orderly acts. He said that in his 
opinion the bail of $30,000 fixed for 
Strike-leader Weisbord (whom 
Sheriff Nimmo had just arrested) 
was excessive. A police whistle 
cawed. “Clean ’em up, boys,” a 
voice directed, and the policemen, 
armed with clubs and shotguns, dis- 
solved the group, hustled Mr. 
Thomas away 40 jail. After spend- 
ing the night there, he was held 
on $10,000 bail for the grand jury. 
His lawyers made efforts to dis- 
cover the offense with which he 
was charged. 

Events, meanwhile, on _ other 
fronts did little to quiet the 
strikers: 

Albert Weisbord, jailed on four 
counts, three of them headed “Hos- 
tility to Government” and_ the 
fourth “Inciting to Riot,” was re- 
leased on $25,000 bail by the 
Paterson police, rearrested on the 
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same charges by the Garfield depu- 
ties. He could not get another 
$25,000; so he was taken to a cell 
a thin, frail young man but re- 
cently graduated from the Harvard 
Law School. Bainbridge Colby, 
onetime Secretary of State, spoke 
vainly on behalf of him and U. 8. jus- 
tice. Later Prosecutor A. C. Hart 
was persuaded to reduce his bail to 
$5,000, which was found for him. 
As Weisbord left the jail, Mr. Hart 
was heard to say: “Instead of 
throwing these men into jail we 
ought to give them a good dousing 
in the river.” 

Arthur Garfield Hays, lawyer, 
spokesman for the American Civil 
Liberties Union, wrote asking Gov- 
ernor Harry A. Moore of New Jer- 
sey to intervene, appended a cata- 
logue of acts committed by the po- 
lice which he declared to be “mock- 
eries of justice. ...” 

Wives and children of strikers 
went to Washington, marched to the 
White House with banners (See 
THE PRESIDENCY). 

Children in Passaic picketed the 
schools to prevent their classmates 
from going to class. “No school 
today,” said their banners. 

From their guarded offices, mill- 
owners announced that the mills 
would reopen immediately, that 
strikers who wanted to go back to 
work would be given police-protec- 
tion day and night. Droves of 
police stood ready. 

From their jails, strike-leaders 
begged their followers to “stand 
firm.” 





WOMEN 
Goddess 


Last week, in her native Phila- 
delphia, a goddess died. No portent 
marked her passing, and though 
she had been a goddess for 48 of 
her 68 years on earth, few of her 
multitudinous devotees would have 
known that their divinity was dead 
if explanations had not been made 
in her obituaries. Few indeed of 
the millions and millions of wor- 
shipers who carried her effigy with 
them—at toil and at play, in sick- 
ness and in health—as their most 
valued icon, suspected that she had 
lived a mortal existence. 

For, unlike the publicity-mad dei- 
ties apotheosized nowadays by og- 
ling mayors at all-American beauty 
contests, Miss Anna Willess Wil- 
liams sought to keep it a _ secret 
when she posed for Engraver 
George Morgan and let him affix 
her profile as Goddess of Liberty to 
the silver dollars issued by the 
U. S. Mint. at Philadelphia in 
1878. In 1880 a newspaper man 
divulged her secret and she was 
flooded with offers to exploit her 
beauty—fair complexion, blue eyes, 
Grecian nose and crown of soft- 
spun golden hair—on the stage. 


She refused, staying on as princi- 
pal of a_ house-of-refuge girls’ 
school. She later taught kinder- 
garten philosophy at a normal 
school, not retiring until 1924. Not 
only did she take no false vanity 
in the accident of her unblemished 
features, but besides preferring to 
the worldly career they might have 
brought her the career of service 
which she brought herself, she dis- 
liked talking about silver dollars 
and dismissed her posing as “an 
incident of my youth.” 

The total coinage of this, the 
standard silver dollar, under the 
Act of 1878, was $378,166,793. 

If, as legend tells, George Wash- 
ington threw a silver dollar across 
the Potomac, it doubtless bore a 
British stamp. Later, his own 
features appeared on experimental, 
unauthorized dollars of the young 
country he fathered. 

In 1794, Liberty was introduced 
on the first official U. S. dollar. 
The model’s name is forgotten, but 
her hair hung loose on her shoul- 
ders. In 1795 she was given a 
Phrygian cap. After 1804 it was 
coined no more. 

For the dollar of 1840, an un- 
known model posed for Artist 
Christian Gobrecht, seated on a 
rock, wearing a Greek chiton, a 
staff in her left hand, a U. S. 
shield in her right. 

The trade dollar of 1873 shows 
Liberty wearing a diadem, seated 
on a bale of goods by the sea. 

In 1900, the Lafayette dollar 
showed the conjoined heads of 
Washington and Lafayette. 

In 1903, the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition gold dollars were of 
two stamps: one with the head of 
Jefferson, the other with a bust of 
McKinley. 

In 1904 and 1905, the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition coins bore Lewis 
on one side, Clark on. the reverse. 

The McKinley Memorial gold dol- 
lars of 1916 had a_ bust of 
McKinley. 

In 1921 the peace dollar was 
designed by Artist de Francisci, 
whose wife was his model. 

The Lincoln penny of 1909 is the 
only U. S. coin ever struck for gen- 
eral circulation bearing the bust of 
an American (as such) living or 
dead. 

The five-cent piece of 1913 bears 
the head of Chief Iron Tail of the 
Sioux tribe, executed by Artist 
Fraser. 

In 1905-07, Artist Saint Gaudens 
modeled for the U, S. Treasury. He 
designed a $10 gold piece with a 
Liberty head, to which, at President 
Roosevelt’s behest, he added an In- 
dian war-bonnet. This is known 
as the Mary Cunningham design— 
posed by an Irish maid. The Saint 
Gaudens $20 gold piece, showing a 
full-length Liberty, was modeled 
from a Swedish woman up to the 
neck, and the profile head from the 
Irish model. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Good Sentence 


Democratic Senators Robinson 
(titular leader), Harrison (star 
rhetorician), Edwards (wet cam- 
paigner) judged that in a recent 
contest* Dr. M. D. Taylor, county 
health officer of Aztec, N. M., had 
written the best definition of a 
Democrat: “A Democrat is one 
who believes in the fullest freedom 
of speech, press and religion, and 
separation of church and _ state; 
laws that bear equally upon all 
classes, without special privilege or 
monopolistic advantages; rights of 
States guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, and less national paternalism.” 


System Flayed 


_Richard Folsom Cleveland of Bal- 

timore, young lawyer, is the son of 
the late Grover Cleveland. Last 
week he flayed the U. S. system of 
government in a speech before the 
Women’s Civic League of Balti- 
more. Said he: 

“Fear of government by collu- 
sion led our forefathers to accept 
a government by confusion . . . the 
most inefficient government in the 
entire world.... 

“Our forefathers deviated from 
the European form of govern- 
ment, and created an executive with 
too little authority and too short 
a term of office and with no con- 
nection with the legislative body. 

“This system of government pre- 
supposes one important and indis- 
pensable thing—a tremendous in- 
terest of the people in the vote 
and government. But the people 
have not supplied this, which is the 
principal ingredient. This often has 
resulted in crooks and thugs being 
elected to executive offices.” 


At Princeton University, “Dick” 
Cleveland figured as campus critic, 
as reformer. Ardent Wilson Demo- 
crat, he followed in his hero’s foot- 
steps by attacking the upperclass- 
men’s club system. He associated 
himself with the so-called “great 
unwashed” (the socially unassimi- 
lated element of the student body) 
and refused the many club invita- 
tions that were addressed to him 
by virtue of his personality, attain- 
ments and appearance, which was 
quite the reverse of “unwashed,” 
he being a tall blond shot-putter 
cast in a noble mold. After the 
failure of his “revolution” he con- 
tented himself with a running pub- 
lic commentary on life in Princeton 
and in general, which he contrib- 
uted to the undergraduate daily, 
signed “Admiral Clamps.” 


*Conducted by the Pathfinder, news 
weekly published since 1894 in Washins- 
ton, D. C., circulation more than 325,000, 
mostly farmers. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Coal Clouds 


“We pray that those with whom 
the responsibility rests in our social 
and industrial life may under the 
guidance of the holy spirit of God 
take a large, public minded view 
of our difficulties.” 

Throughout Britain members of 
the Church of England uttered this 
prayer last week at the request of 
the Most Reverend Randall Thomas 
Davidson, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

The Home Secretary, Sir Wil- 
liam (“Jix’”) Joynson-Hicks, said: 
“IT believe without exaggeration 
that the anxiety of the Cabinet 
over the disasters of the day is 
greater than during the War. 

“If the cloud bursts—if in the 
coal trade and still more in other 
trades—there should be a differ- 
ence of opinion leading to com- 
mercial strife, no man can prophesy 
the extent of the damage it will 
cause to the trade of the country 
as a whole.” 

Meanwhile Premier Baldwin at- 
tempted to mediate between rep- 
resentatives of the coal miners and 
operators, to whom the Government 
granted a subsidy (TIME, Aug. 10) 
in order to avert a nation-wide 
strike. Since the subsidy expires 
May 1, 1926, and since neither 
miners nor operators have shown 
themselves willing to abide by the 
plan of settlement recommended by 
the Royal Coal Commission (TIME, 
March 22), the threat of industrial 
strife swirled darkly over England 
last week. 


Canadian Balance Disturbed 


Throughout Canada some thou- 
sands of citizens learned with a 
twinge of fear last week how deli- 
cate is the economic balance of a 
modern state. During most of one 
night, early in the week, jubilant 
employes of the vast General Mo- 
tors plant at Oshawa, Ontario, 
danced at a ball to celebrate the 
record production of 201 Chevrolet 
cars in one day. As dawn glim- 
mered, the dancers trooped home 
for a dozen winks—rose sleepy- 
eyed to hurry 2,500 strong to their 
work. They found all doors locked 
at the plant. With hearts pounding, 
they scanned a curt notice: “On 
account of tariff changes the entire 
plant is closed indefinitely until 
the company is able to arrive at an 
intelligent conclusion as to what 
future course may be considered 
advisable.” 

Simultaneously employes of the 


Dodge and Durant works at To- 
ronto found themselves locked cut. 
Ford and Willys-Overland employes 
trembled at ‘rumors that these 
plants would shut down in a few 
days. While thousands of laborers 
and their families wondered where 
the next pay check would come 
from, hundreds of investors saw 
Ford of Canada stock drop 105 
points, with other Canadian auto- 
motive issues still more adversely 
affected. All this havoc had been 
wrought by a few well-intentioned 
gentlemen at Ottawa. 

New Budget. On the previous 
day Mr. James A. Robb, Canadian 
Minister of Finance, had stood up 
in the Canadian House of Commons 
and droned out a long speech. He 
presented the new budget, which re- 
flected so much prosperity through- 
out Canada that the Government 
proposed to slash $25,000,000 off 
the taxes to be paid by Canadians. 

Bills were introduced to slash the 
postal letter rate from 3c to 2c; 
to lop off a large slice of the in- 
come tax; to reduce the duty upon 
numerous articles—-among them 
automobiles. 

On motor cars costing less than 
$1,200, a tariff reduction of 15% 
was proposed. On more expensive 
models a cut of from 27% to 35% 
was envisioned. Said Mr. Robb, in 
defending this section of the bill: 
“There is a pronounced sentiment 
that the automobile industry has 
more protection than is needed, and 
in deference to that sentiment we 
propose a downward revision of 
tariff.” 

The thousands of employes 
thrown out of work sufficiently 
testified to the “pronounced senti- 
ment” among Canadian automo- 
tive pundits which cries aloud for 
protection. At a meeting of the 
pundit’s Motor League, the follow- 
ing sulphurous_ resolution was 
drafted: “It is the unanimous view 
of those present that the budget is 
disastrous to the industry and 
threatens both its domestic and 
export trade. ... 

“The operation of the new tariff 
will result immediately in certain 
ears and models which have hereto- 
fore been manufactured in Canada 
being forthwith imported. ... 

“Automobile dealers will take 
losses of millions of dollars on 
their stocks of used cars... . 

“The unemployment which will 
result cannot be accurately fore- 


cast at the present time.” 


New Irish Party 


When Eamonn (Edward) De 
Valera, Hispano-Gaelic* hot-head, 
resigned from the presidency of 





*He was born in County Cork to Senor 
Visian de Valera, a Spaniard, and the 
onetime Kate Coll of Limerick (1882). 





Sinn Fein* (T1ME, March 22), the 
world learned with surprise that 
there are hotter heads than his in 
the party, that they had _ voted 
down “his policies” 223 to 218. 
Mr. De Valera’s “policies” en- 
visioned the entrance of the now 
abstaining Sinn Fein Deputies into 
the Dail Eireann (Irish Free State 
Lower House), “as soon as the 
Oath of Fealty to King George V 
[now required of all Irish M.P.’s] 
shall be abolished. . . . My purpose 
is that our Deputies shall then 
work from within toward the es- 
tablishment of a Republic.” 


For Sinn Fein  ultra-die-hards 
such a program is too milky-mild. 
They hold that “the Irish Free 
State is not Irish, is not free, and 
is not a state.”+ They are still 
out for cracked crowns and shilla- 
lahing upon the green. They will 
have none of “worl:ing from with- 
in.” 


Therefore Mr. De Valera last 
week launched a new and as yet 
unnamed Irish party at Dublin. 
Said he to former Sinn Feiners 
who have “bolted” with him: “Let 
our keynote be abolition of the 
Oath of Fealty.** The ideal of the 
majority of the Irish people is still 
broadly a Republican ideal... . 

Ireland should be united, free 
and Irish. ... The people can be 
banded together for the pursuit of 
that ideal if a reasonable program, 
based on existing conditions, is set 
before them,” 


Nimble Jack 


H. M. George V, R. I, is 
naturally harassed by artists 
anxious to paint his portrait and 
gain fame and pelf thereby. 

Recently Artist Richard Jack, 
R. A., failed to persuade His Maj- 
esty to grant a sitting, but was 
graciously allowed the loan of a 
sword, a field marshal’s uniform 
on which were pinned many or- 
ders, and a cape—all indisputably 
fresh from the royal wardrobe. 

Thus encouraged, Artist Jack 





*“The Irish Republican Party,” literally 
translated ‘We Ourselves.” 


7It has “Dominion status” in the 
British Commonwealth, and the names of 
its institutions are unquestionably designed 
to sound as soothingly free as _ possible. 
Strictly speaking its “President” is_ vir- 
tually the “premier” of the resident 
British Governor General. Similarly, the 
“Oath of Fealty” is an attempt to make 
palatable on Irish tongues the traditional 
oath of allegiance. 


. 

**Text: “I... do solemnly swear true 
faith and allegiance to the Constitution 
of the Irish Free State... and I will be 
faithful to H. M. King George V... in 
virtue of the common citizenship of Ire- 
land with Great Britain and her ad- 
herence to and membership of the... 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” 
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slapped these accoutrements upon 
canvas in an _ attitude “regally 
erect,” which was reported to 
“make the King seem unusually 
tall and commanding.” Pleased, 
His Majesty inspected it last week, 
deigned to sit for his then want- 
ing head. 


Further encouraged, Artist Jack 
dared to paint in “an almost mel- 
ancholy likeness, whereas His Maj- 
esty is usually painted with a 
smiling expression.” 

Intrigued, His Majesty  an- 
nounced late in the week that he 
would purchase the portrait. Citi- 
zens of the Borough of Fulham, 
which had already contracted with 
Artist Jack for this work, intend- 
ing to hang it in their Council 
Chamber, were surprised. 


Notes 


Tut-tutting. Should William Ran- 
dolph Hearst announce that he 
was writing The Life of Christ, 
many persons might be vexed. 
Many tut-tutted last week when 
“the Hearst of England,” Lord 
Beaverbrook,* owner of the lurid 
London Daily Express, ete., an- 
nounced that he is writing a biog- 
raphy of the Nazarene “in an ar- 


resting style... great reverence... 
sincerity... will explain the Sa- 
vior’s actions... .” 


Pilgrim. At the Hyde Park 
Hotel, London, there arrived last 
week James Hazen Hyde, founder 
and onetime president of the po- 
tent U. S. Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. Mr. Hyde was at- 
tended by a cook, a librarian and 
twelve other khitmutgars. He took 
a suite overlooking Hyde Park. 
Said he: “I am on a pilgrimage. 
My family’s former estate was 
Hyde Park. Four hundred years 
ago they lived at Hyde Park 
Manor House, later confiscated by 
Henry VIII,” 

Capitalist-pilgrim Hyde has 
dwelt for some years at Paris; is 
a Grand Officer of the Legion of 
Honor; has received degrees 
honoris causa from Princeton and 
the University of Rennes, France; 
wears a pointed mustache, a Van 
Dyck beard, often a floppy bow- 
tie. 


U. S. Teeth. Under the slogan 
“British Teeth Are Best”, London 
dental supply firms issued a plain- 
tive bulletin last week advocating a 


*Not to be confused with his fellow news- 
paper owning peer, Lord Rothermere, the 
younger brother of the late Lord North- 
cliffe, 
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“HEARST OF ENGLAND” 


will explain the Savior’s 
actions” 


tariff on artificial teeth, in which 
occurred the statement: “Nearly 
every British false-tooth wearer has 
one or more American teeth in his 
mouth.” 


FRANCE 


Disheartening Decline 


Day by day the france sank to 
new low records for all time last 
week. At length it touched 29.82 
franes to the dollar. This decline 
was considered particularly dis- 
heartening, since it proceeded from 
no immediate or striking cause. 

Statisticians opined that the 
franc is probably still some dis- 
tance above the critical point of 
irretrievable decline. They re- 
called that the pre-War mark* 
took two years to fall from 48 to 
the dollar to 184, one year more 
to slump to 7,350, six more months 
to crash to 154,000, and a final 
five months to become invisible at 
4,200,000,000,000. 


Ignoble Dueling 


Orthodox members of the fash- 
ionable Parisian Cercle de I’ Es- 
crime (Fencing Club) all but wept 
last week as two of its members 
settled an affair of honor with 
four-ounce boxing gloves. “Duel- 
ist” Schapira, a prominent Swiss 


*At par there are 4.21 marks and 5.12 
francs to the dollar. 





resident of Paris, easily cuffed into 
submission his adversary, M. H. 
Tersieff, a onetime boxing cham- 
pion of Roumania. While members 
of the Cercle were deploring the 
“execrable dueling form” of both 
men, a despatch from Bucharest 
announced a duel still more scan- 
dalous. 

A young society woman of 18, 
whose name was deleted by the 
Hungarian censor, challenged to a 
duel with sabres a young man of 
equal rank, who had befouled her 
name while in his cups. When they 
faced each other accompanied by 
seconds, in a wood near Budapest, 
he stripped to the waist, according 
to the Hungarian dueling code, and 
demanded that she do _ likewise. 
When she refused he laughed, de- 
parted. Vexed, she wept. 


GERMANY 


Katserin’s Crown 


Some three years ago the jeweled 
crown. of H. M. Augusta Victoria, 
late Kaiserin of Germany, vanished 
mysteriously from the Imperial 
palace, Unter den Linden. Since 
this pompous trinket of gold and 
jewels is valued at $875,000, many 
a detective has been vainly seeking 
it. Last week a clue was found. 

The former court jeweler of 
Wilhelm II confessed to the police 
that the crown was brought to 
him in a leather hat-box, shortly 
after its disappearance, by a man 
who claimed to represent Wilhelm 
of Doorn. The jeweler was in- 
structed to contract the circum- 
ference of the crown. Dutifully he 
set to work. When he began it 
was of a size to encompass the 
swelling blond mane of Augusta 
Victoria, daughter of the Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein. When he com- 
pleted his task, it had shrunk 
to a nice fit for the “modish head 
of Hermine, Princess von Reuss, 
present consort of Wilhelm, one- 
time Imperator et Rex. 

The jeweler expressed his be- 
lief that when Hermine and Wil- 
helm were married (1920), she was 
secretly crowned Kaiserin of Ger- 
many, by which title she is said 
to be addressed at Doorn. The de- 
tectives, having pondered well this 
tale, reflected that it brought them 
no nearer to recovering the crown, 
which was originally seized by the 
provisional government after the 
Kaiser’s flight from Germany. 

Augusta Victoria. Memories 
stimulated by this incident recalled 
that the late Kaiserin was one of 
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the best intentioned and least for- 
tunate of loving mothers, consorts, 
empresses. Her futile attempts to 
hold the fickle love or even the 
attention of Wilhelm II became a 
byword and a jest at court. 

While Wilhelm earned his nick- 
name “the Route Kaiser” by trav- 
eling and philandering about 
Europe, his dutiful consort busied 
herself at Berlin or Potsdam with 
the preparation of some “pleasant 
surprise” to divert him on his re- 
turn. 

Once, it is told, she painted with 
her own hands all the furniture 
in the antechamber of Their Ma- 
jesties’ bedroom a bright and cheer- 
ful green. Characteristically, Wil- 
helm chanced to- return, 48 
hours before he was expected from 
the particular little journey which 
had given the Kaiserin this op- 
portunity to please him. He re- 
turned in the night and with a suf- 
ficiently bad cold not to notice the 
smell of fresh paint. Flinging his 
clothes upon a chair in the ante- 
room, he donned his night gar- 
ments, sat down for a moment up- 
on another chair, slipped within 
the snowy Imperial sheets. . . . 


Tea, Gold 


Two monarchs honored President 
von Hindenburg of the Reich last 
week. : 

One was tall, slim, blond, virile, 
wise. He was Gustav V, King of 
Sweden. When he called incognito, 
silk-hatted, frock-coated, at the 
Wilhelmstrasse Palace, Berlin, an 
entire company of the Reichswehr 
goosestepped to welcome the first 
_ monarch ever to visit a Presiaent 

of the Reich. Pleased, Paul von 
Beneckendorf und Hindenburg gra- 
ciously entertained King Gustav at 
ter. 

The Herr President was likewise 
giaddened to receive from Oriental 
-ouriers a picture framed in solid 
vyold encrusted with exquisite ivory 
mosaic work. Upon the canvas 
shone the portrait of a sovereign 
whose dark handsome features and 
calm imperious brow do not betray 
the daredevil brain within. A field 
marshal’s uniform and the crown 
jewels of Persia served further to 
disguise this likeness of the Shah- 
inshah Riza Shah Pahlavi, “the 
King of Kings,” a onetime Russo- 
Persian adventurer, who recently 
overthrew the Kajar dynasty 
(TIME, Nov. 9, PERSIA) and has 
established himself on the throne of 
Persia with a civil list equivalent 
to $600,000 a year. 


. . . 


Bergdoll Triumphant 


Some hundreds of curious-minded 
peasants streamed into the little 
town of Mosbach last week to at- 
tend the trial of Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll, famed Philadelphia draft 
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dodger. who was arrested (TIME, 
Feb. 22) on a charge of having 
seduced, three years ago, Fraulein 
Leisel Schmidt, Heidelberg school- 
girl, then 14, 

During his two months’ impris- 
onment, Mr. Bergdoll has had the 
freedom of the prison garden, has 
dined exclusively upon meals sup- 
plied by a neighboring hotel, has 
grown a mustache. He appeared 
nervous and acutely conscious that 
a possible ten-year sentence might 
await him if convicted. Large 
drops of perspiration dampened his 
brow as he took the stand in a 
courtroom from which spectators 
were excluded “for the protection 
of public morals.” 

He testified that he had been 
engaged to the girl, three years 
ago, but had broken off the engage- 
ment when he found she was more 
enamored of a certain Heidelberg 
student. Fraulein Schmidt testi- 
fied that her seduction by Bergdoll 
had taken place before their en- 
gagement. She was not, however, 
able to reeall clearly the circum- 
stances which she alleged and 
contradicted the testimony of her 
mother upon several points. Fi- 
nally Professor Hans Gruhle, head 
of the Psychoanalytical Clinic of 
the University of Heidelberg, testi- 
fied that he had examined the girl 
and found her “of subnormal men- 
tality and untrustworthy.” It was 
also considered significant that one 
Robert P. Sachs, said to be a 
German-American private detective 
and the man on whose initiative 
the seduction charge was preferred, 
did not appear at the trial but 
has returned to the U. S. 

The Court, “consisting of a 
judge and two jurors,” pondered 


well for ten minutes, declared Berg- 
doll not guilty. 

To pressmen he said: “It was 
the greatest scare of my life! ... 

“This is another dirty American 
frame-up which I have succeeded 
in squashing... . 

“T am through with Americans. 
I have lost all respect for Amer- 
icans, because they have hounded 
me and by underhanded methods, 
such as the employment of Sachs, 
have tried to throw me into jail. 
But the accounts are not closed. I 
will file a counter suit for damages 
and libel against Sachs.” 

Striding to a nearby café, Mr. 
Bergdoll ordered a bottle of wine 
for every policeman and court of- 
ficial at Mosbach. Amid cheers, he 
departed by motor for Ebersbach, 
his usual centre of activities. 


Craze Suppressed 


Distressing reports vexed Ber- 
lin’s chief of police last week. 

A harassed constable phoned that 
one Herr Horoz, schoolmaster, had 
begun what he announced as a 
“six-day speech” in the famed Lust- 
garten; was pausing only occasion- 
ally for a sip of liquid nourish- 
ment. 

Another policeman reported that 
a “134-hour dance” by one Alvarado 
Fernandez had resulted in his com- 
plete collapse after 26 hours, al- 
though female admirers were fol- 
lowing him about the floor, spray- 
ing him with restorative eau de 
Cologne. 

A third policeman announced that 
100 “hunger artists” were waiting 
in the chief’s outer office. Each 
desired a license to fast publicly 
in a glass case. Each hoped to 
break the 44-day German profes- 
sional fasting record, now held by 
one Herr Jolly. Simultaneously 
came a wire from Leipzic with the 
news that a local faster had been 
caught sucking nourishment 
through a rubber tube on the 26th 
day of his fast. 

Roused, the chief of police issued 
an order that no more licenses will 
be granted to “endurance freaks” 
of any kind. Sadly the 100 “hunger 
artists” melted away—all but one. 
He, persistent and nimble of 
thought, demanded a license “mere- 
ly to eat in public’—to eat a whole 
300-pound pig within ten days. Not 
to be thus circumvented, the of- 
ficials ruled that “eating, in this 
sense, constitutes a feat of en- 
durance.“ 

Observers hoped that the “stunt 
craze” which has swept Germany of 
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late may abate before this official 
restraint. Heretofore the “endur- 
ance artists” have earned much 
pelf as a drawing card for the 
curious at cafés, night clubs, beer 
gardens. 


Ebert Forgiven 


In Berlin, antic mechanicals of 
the Saddlers’ Trade Union met and 
reinstalled Friedrich Ebert as a 
member of their fraternity. It mat- 
tered not to them that Germany’s 
first President is long since dead 
(TIME, March 9, 1925). Still less 
were they mindful of his exceed- 
ingly pat remark: “It is as absurd 
to call me ‘the Saddlemaker-Presi- 
dent’ as to call a great command- 
er ‘Sergeant-Fieldmarshal’ because 
he once held the lower rank.” 

The mechanicals remembered 
only that they had cast out Herr 
Ebert from their union in 1919 for 
being too conservative, for having 
become known as “the Kaiser’s So- 
cialist.” To them it seemed “only 
right, considering developments 
since 1919” that Friedrich Ebert 
should be able to boast celestially 
that he is a saddlemaker in good 
standing. 


ITALY 


Adventure Continued 


Within the flaming personality of 
Mussolini is a cold nucleus, an icy 
core of reason and discretion. Last 
week, however, as he continued in 
triumphal style through Italian 
Tripoli (TIME, April 19), that 
warm and colorful land seemed to 
quicken in him a mood of expan- 
sive well-being. His utterances mel- 
lowed from veiled imperial threats 
toward the colonies of other na- 
tions into a hymn in praise of 
Tripoli: 

“My heart fills with joy. I am 
positively mad when I see the 
splendors of this great province 
of the Italian nation... . 

“Step by step Italians will force 
back the desert. That task will be 
one of the glorious pages of the 
new Italy. We shall force the sand 
dunes to retreat into the depths of 
the interior, creating gardens and 
forests in their places. ... It is a 
revelation to me that everything 
can grow here.” 

Il Duce deigned to chat often 
and familiarly with correspondents, 
to whom he usually accords scant 
courtesy. They, unmollified, _re- 
ported unkindly that he seemed to 


‘want very much to rub the tip of 


his nose, now healing under a 
brown coat of iodine from the 
wound inflicted by a rmad_ Irish- 
woman (TIME, April 12). The cor- 
respondents reported that, as often 
as Signor Mussolini’s finger drew 
unconsciously near the afflicted or- 
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(See Expert ForGIvEN) 


gan, his iron will caused him to 
drop his hand—no mean feat, as 
all whose noses have itched can 
testify. 

Gifts. As the Premier prepared 
to set out on a tour of the in- 
terior, Hassuna Pasha, the native 
Mayor of Tripoli, presented him 
with a superb gold writing service 
and a beautiful Arabian sword. 
Said he: “Signor Mussolini, few 
mortals can equal your skill with 
both the pen and the sword. Our 
gift is accordingly symbolic.” 

From the native chieftains // 
Benito received “the traditional 
royal gift, presents of unminted 
gold.” Likewise a coal-black Arab 
stallion was presented to him—a 
splendid beast, covered with a red, 
white and silver cloth on which 
was embroidered: “To the Carrier 
of Water to Dry Lands.” 

Said the princely Arabian donor, 
patting the horse’s flank: “His 


name, Signor Premier, is ‘Said,’ 
which means ‘Good _ Fortune.’” 
Pleased, the somewhat _ supersti- 


tious* Duce responded: “So! I will 
ride him every day. I will re- 
member daily your loyalty. May 
the All Highest protect you!” 
Wild Ride. At five one morning 
the Premier set out upon a three- 
day visit to the vast, imposing and 
astonishingly well preserved ruins 
of Sabrata, “the Marble City,” and 
Leptis Magna, both sumptuously 
adorned by that potent Roman 








*Signor Mussolini was presented with 
an Egyptian mummy in 1923. Late one 
night he chanced to read an article re- 
counting “mysterious fatalities’’ said to 
have befallen those who have violated the 
tombs of the Pharaohs. An instant later, 
he was. telephoning furiously. Before 
dawn the mummy had been removed from 
his residence to a remote museum. 
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whose name sprawls in great cap- 
itals across many a still standing 
architrave: 


IMPERATOR - CAESAR - AU- 
GUSTUS - LUCIUS - SEP- 
TIMIUS - SEVERUS 


Signor Mussolini, well nigh intox- 
icated by these splendors, climbed 
a steep and rickety ladder with 
intent to view in panorama the ex- 


panse of Leptis Magna, which 
slumbered beneath a _ protective 
layer of sand from about the 


Sixth Century until four years ago, 
when Finance Minister Count 
Volpi, then Governor of Tripoli, 
commenced its excavation. 

Having gazed well about him, 
the Premier began to back down 
the ladder. A clicking sound came 
to his ear. Merciless cameramen 
were shooting to advantage his 
inelegant posture. 

With blazing’ eyes, Jl Benito 
turned to order them away, 
thought better of it, stomached his 
WEAUI.. «, ...2 

For 150 miles he piloted his own 
motor car at such terrific speed 
that the Associated Press car 
which followed skidded into a sand 
dune, turned turtle. 

Return. Late in the week, Mus- 
solini re-embarked upon the battle- 
ship Conte di Cavour for Italy. 
As he steamed away 15 battleships 
followed. Observers opined that 
the numerous provincial Fascist 
secretaries who accompanied him 
will fire many an inland Italian 
with the desire to emigrate to 
Tripoli. There they may purchase 
an acre of land for the equivalent 
of $1, upon signing an agreement 
to expend the equivalent of $30 in 
improving it during the next ten 
years. 

Short Speech. Airplanes whirred, 
guns vomited, church bells swayed, 
and thousands of Romans loosed a 
mighty cheer as Mussolini’s lux- 
urious salon car squealed to a stop 
in Rome. T// Duce, still in high 
spirits, consented briefly to ad- 
dress the throng. Standing up in 
his car, he cried: “Fascisti! Now is 
the time for acting, not talking.” 

Swiftly he was whirled to the 
government offices, 


Culprits Week 


While Premier Mussolini dis- 
ported himself in Tripoli (see 
above), the white-haired Irishwom- 
an who attempted to assassinate 
him (TIME, April 19) sat in a pri- 
son cell in Rome, closely watched 
by Italian nuns. 

The Fascist Government thus 
guarded the Hon. Violet Albina 
Gibson, sister of the Irish peer, 
Lord Ashbourne, because she _ is 
known to have been insane since 
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childhood and it was feared that 
she might attempt suicide, as she 
did last year in a moment of reli- 
gious excitement. 

Meanwhile Miss Gibson’s large 
deposits at an English bank in 
Rome were sequestered according 
to Italian law. Late in the week 
Lord Ashbourne arrived at Rome 
from Dublin, and retained Deputy 
Enrico Ferri, “the Italian Clarence 
Darrow,” to defend his sister. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


New Cabinet 


Only a fortnight ago, Minister 
of Education Stefan Raditch, fiery 
leader of the Croatian National 
party, overthrew the Pashitch Cab- 
inet (Time, April 12) by charging 
that the Premier was abetting his 
son, Rade Pashitch, in graft. In 
the subsequent Uzunovitch Cabinet 
(Time, April 19) M. Raditch re- 
sumed the portfolio of Education; 
but last week he delivered a pub- 
lic speech at Takrodz, Jugoslavia, 
in which he charged that the min- 
istry of Transport was still graft- 
ridden. 

At Belgrade, Minister of Trans- 
port Krsta Miletitch took violent 
offense, declared: “I will not sit 
at the same table with such a vaga- 
bond ne’er-do-well as Raditch. I 
hereby tender my resignation to 
Premier Uzunovitch.” 

By next morning the Cabinet 
had reached a state of such utter 
disunion that it resigned. 

Promptly King Alexander com- 
‘ manded M. Uzunovitch to reform 
his Ministry. He did so—ostenta- 
tiously calling upon former War 
Minister General Dushan Trifuno- 
vitch to take Croat Raditch’s Min- 
istry of Education and refusing 
to call in M. Raditch at all. From 
the potent Croation ranks he chose 
but two new Cabinet members: 
MM. Nikitch (Forests and Mines) 
and Shoaperine (Posts and Tele- 


graphs). 


CHINA 


Chaos 


The Legation Quarter of Peking 
became an isolated isle of safety 
last week as the encircling armies 
of Chinese Super-Tuchuns (super- 
bandit war-lords) stirred the whole 
region into a frothing sea of civil 
war. All communication by rail, 
road or telephone ceased to exist; 
and only one foreign cable wire 
was in operation. Throughout the 
week some thousands of more or 
less embattled Chinese soldiers in 
the vicinity of Peking continued 
respectful, even obliging, toward 


those foreigners who had occasion 
to pass through the civil war area. 

Political Situation. The consen- 
sus of meagre despatches was that 
the soldiers of Super-Tuchun Feng, 
who have dominated Peking for 
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Roy CHAPMAN ANDREWS 
Bombed, he hid 


18 months (TIME, Nov. 3, 1924, 
et seq.), found themselves quite 


outmaneuvered, early in the week, 
by the besieging troops of the 
Manchurian Super-Tuchun Chang, 
and those of the Central Chinese 
Super-Tuchun Wu (Time, April 
19). 


General Lu Chung-lin, comman- 
der of the Feng troops, thereupon 
tried the old trick of offering to 
share Peking with Wu, if the lat- 
ter would abandon Chang. The 
week passed while these ticklish 
negotiations were in _ progress. 
Late despatches reported that Wu 
had refused to listen to Lu; and 
that the latter, having given up 
hope of holding Peking, was rapid- 
ly withdrawing all the Feng arm- 
ies to their great northern base, 
Kalgan. 

During the week one General 
Wang Shih Chien, not previously 
mentioned in despatches, took it 
upon himself to keep order at 
Peking with a handful of mer- 
cenaries, and generally mediated 
between the contending factions. 
Tuan Chi-jui and Tsao Kun, re- 
spectively “Chief Executive of 
China” and “Last President of 
China,” each pretended during the 
week that he exercised the execu- 
tive power. Both prudently an- 
nounced these claims from unstated 
hiding places at Peking, since 
neither retained a shred of author- 
ity, though Tuan claimed to pos- 
sess the Government seals. 

Scientist Bombed. When two of 
Chang’s airplanes flew over Peking 


early in the week, dropping bombs 
at random, their pilots little sus- 
pected that one bomb exploded 
within 20 feet of Roy Chapman 
Andrews, discoverer of the first 
dinosaur eggs known to moderns, 
chief of the American Museum of 
Natural History’s division of 
Asiatic exploration. Mr. Andrews 
had wisely leaped beneath a _ box 
car when the airplanes soared into 
view, and was not among the five 
persons killed (all Chinese). Emerg- 
ing from his impromptu shelter, 
he continued to supervise the load- 
ing of the car with scientific para- 
phernalia for his latest Mongolian 
expedition. The despatches stated 
that three other U. S. scientists 
accompany him, made no mention 
of his Parisian wife, Yvette Borup. 

By the Nose. The week’s cur- 
rent sensationalism was a_ report 
that the Feng troops had captured 
a band of itinerant Cossacks, had 
pierced the nose of each, had run 
a pliant wire through the holes, 
were leading their prisoners by 
the nose to Kalgan. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Secret Out 


At Santiago, Chile, the local 
press succeeded in obtaining the 
text of U. S. Secretary of State 
Kellogg’s secret proposal for com- 
promise between Chile and Peru 
as to what shall be done with 
the disputed area of Tacna-Arica, 
claimed by both for half a cen- 
tury (Time, April 19 et ante). 

The Text: 

“The Secretary of State has the 
honor to suggest that in the in- 
terest of international peace and 
a cordial rapprochement between 
the parties [Chile and Peru], they 
consider the advisability of a 
mutual and joint sacrifice whereby 
either— 

“1) The territory of Tacna and 
Arica shall be constituted a neu- 
tralized state, either independent 
or under the protectorate of South 
American states, as may be agreed, 


or 

“2) The provinces of Tacna 
and Arica shall be transferred 
(upon an apportionment of equit- 
able compensation, and  appro- 
priate economic arrangements, to 
be agreed upon) to a South Ameri- 
can state not a party to these ne- 
gotiations. 

“As neither party is willing to 
surrender the territory in ques- 
tion to the other, and as the pro- 
posal for a division of the ter- 
ritory between them has been re- 
jected, the remaining opportunity 
for a solution of the longstanding 
controversy would appear to be 
found in one of the suggestions 
above named, or in a modification 
thereof if such is deemed to be 
advisable.” 
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SCIENCE 





The Diggers 


Little bands of men vYroaming 
over the earth, poking in caves, 
pits, mounds, quarries, buttes for 
vestiges of the creatures that 
roamed the earth before them. Big- 
ger bands of men examining maps, 
bringing steam shovels, excavating 
whole dead civilizations. Millions of 
dollars spent in digging every year. 
... Following are significant efforts 
and exhumations of the past few 
months in the Western Hemis- 
phere: 

In California, Ethnologist J. P. 
Harrington of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution sought to aid archeologi- 
cal Americana by questioning old, 
feeble Indians possessed of knowl- 
edge of their race’s ancient settle- 
ments. One Francisco Laus rode 
with Mr. Harrington into Lost 
Valley and showed him, among 
other sites, a spot where Indians 
once caught eagles by lowering a 
brave down the face of a cliff in a 
rabbit-net made of red milkweed 
fibre. Down the Canada d2 las 
Uvas, (little cafion of the grapes) 
one Angel Cuilpe, aged 104, showed 
him traces of wigwam towns; in 
Palm Canyon, one Juanito Razon, 
over 100, guided to ancient water 
holes, painted rocks, caves, sacred 
stones, magic springs. 

In the Grand Canyon, R. Milton 
Fulle, tall blond Princeton senior, 
spent his Christmas vacation on a 
self-directed geology trip; discov- 
ered and photographed what his 
professors believe to be the four- 
inch footprints of an ancestor of 
modern frogs and salamanders, one 
of earth’s first vertebrates. 

At Linton, N. D., swellings and 
a bulge in the earth were identi- 
fied by inhabitants as the first 
traces of Mound Builders to be 
discovered in their state. A tum- 
ulus seemed to be the temple 
mound, and two serpentine ridges— 
400 and 600 feet long, containing 
human bones—the burial mounds, 
of a settlement beside Beaver 
Creek that had crossed that stream 
for its rites of lustration before 
human sacrifices and burials. The 
effigies were much like the larg- 
est serpent mounds yet discovered 
(in Ohio). 

At Fairfax, Mo., Frank Plumb, 
anthropologist, unearthed a_ skele- 
ton measuring 7 feet 2 inches with 
a low, slanting skull that suggested 
the Mayan custom of flattening 
infants’ heads; with a pear-shaped 
stone inside it such as the May- 
ans put in the mouths of their 
dead; with a bit of pottery near- 
by and a translucent stone carved 
with a Mayan figure. 

Golconda, IIl., yielded a 17-foot 
mastodon spine from four yards 
of mud on the Ohio River bank. | 

At Phoenix, Ariz., excavations in 
La Ciudad, a pueblo ruin, continued 
under ieee Erick Schmidt 
of the American Museum of Nat- 


ural History. Rewards: carved 
shells, pottery, arrowheads, grind- 
ing stones, two skeletons thought 
to be those of the race of Canal- 
Builders who first irrigated the 
Salt River valley. 

In Nevada, an expedition from 
the Museum of the American In- 
dian- (Manhattan), called in by 
Governor James Graves Scrugham 
to examine the great cliff city 
(Pueblo Grande de Nevada) which 
he had_ discovered personally 
(TIME, March 23, 1925), threw up 
sand all winter over a stretch six 
miles long, baring abodes ranging 
from scooped-out hollows in the 
earth to extensive stone apartment- 
buildings that sheltered whole 
clans; bringing the number of skel- 
etons found to 56, some wrapped in 
pink, purple and blue shrouds of 
soft texture, with turquoise, stone 
and shell ornaments littered near. 
In the Mountain of the Mother of 
Salt, a sand-strewn salt-hill sev- 
eral hundred feet high twelve miles 
from Pueblo Grande, a cave 140 
feet deep and 50 wide sparkled bril- 
liantly under the explorers’ flash- 
lights. They found stone hammers 
with the wooden handles preserved, 
bits of sandals, creosote-brush 
torches, even thousands of corncobs 
remaining from meals eaten by 
the prehistoric salt-miners, and 
hundreds of quids of a gummy 
plant chewed between meals. The 
explorers hoped to find mummies 
in this cave, the saline air of 
which might have preserved them 
better than all the oils and oint- 
ments of Egypt. The artifacts 
found seemed to date Pueblo 
Grande before the Aztec culture 
which Cortez and other Spaniards 
found flourishing in Mexico and 
the Southwest in the 16th Century. 

At Princeton University, Geolo- 
gist B. F. Howell announced that 
a tiny fossil fish-plate (scale) 
which he had picked the previous 
summer out of Cambrian strata in 
Franklin County, Vt., had been 
identified as belonging to a primi- 
tive fish, the earliest known crea- 
ture to possess a notochord (rudi- 
mentary spine), which swam in the 
days of trilobites and brachiopods 
as the then (over 50 million years 
ago) highest form of animal life. 
Fellow scientists named the scale 
in honor of its discoverer “Howell’s 
dawn fish,” marking the dawn of 
vertebrate life. 

Tucson, Ariz., was thrilled when, 
in an old limekiln on Silver Bell 
Road, cast lead swords» and crosses 
were unearthed, bearing inscrip- 
tions in Latin and Hebrew, whose 
face value indicated that Roman 
Jews had penetrated to Arizona in 
760 A. D. and founded a kingdom 
lasting into the Tenth Century. 
Mormons rejoiced. saying that this 
chronology coincided with their sa- 
cred accounts of the Lamanites, a 
lost tribe of Israel, whose religion 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young 









were divinely commanded to re- 
surrect. Historians viewed ask- 
ance the use of the initials “A.D.” 
(Anno Domini) in the inscriptions. 
This calendar term was first sug- 
gested in 775 by the English schol- 
iast, Bede; came into general use 
about 1000. In January, a retired 
cattleman of Tucson told of an 
educated young Mexican sculptor, 
Timotio Odohui, who had lived with 
his parents at the limekiln 40 years 
ago and molded articles in a soft 
metallic alloy much like lead. Od- 
ohui had had a library containing 
classic tomes and it was noted that 
the words used in the inscriptions 
were all discoverable in a glossary 
of foreign words and phrases. 

In Peru, on the windswept Para- 
cas peninsula, Dr. William M. Mc- 
Govern, of London University, and 
Dr. Julio Tello, Harvard-educated 
Peruvian archeologist, gathered 
scattered bones, bits of pottery and 
building stone; dug six yards down 
and found the red porphyry walls 
and courtyards of a city of un- 
known extent dating to 1000 B. C. 
Burial caverns, scooped into solid 
rock like the interior of flat-bot- 
tomed water-bottles with yard wide 
necks, contained groups of mum- 
mies sitting in circles, the chiefs 
holding carved wooden staffs. Head- 
bands and other trinkets of gold; 
primitive pottery and “magnificent” 
textile remains, approximated the 
lost Tiahuanaco culture of the Boli- 
vian highlands. The Paracas city 
was named Cerro Colorado. Not 
many miles away is the ancient 
Cabeza Larga, a city preceding the 
Nascan culture, which preceded the 
establishment of the Inca empire 
(circa 1100 A.D.). 

In Yucatan, where hot, silent 
bush spreads like a sea over leagues 
of country through which not even 
the Indians always know their way, 
two big parties searched out “lost” 
cities of the Mayan civilization to 
fill the gap from 600 to 1000 A.D. 
in known Maya history. Dr. 
Thomas W. F. Gann, famed Mayan 
authority, led his aides along a 
giant, 50-mile stone causeway from 
Chichen-Itza to the lost, lagoon- 
locked city of Coba, a march often 
made ceremonially by the Cobans 
into Chichen-Itza and finally as a 
migration by the Chichen-Itzans 
into Coba, probably in the Sixth 
Century. Inscriptions appeared to 
bring Coba’s history down to the 
14th Century. 

Dr. Herbert J. Spinden of the 
Peabody Museum (Boston) and 
Gregory Mason, formerly on the 
editorial staff of the Outlook, cruised 
the Yucatan coast, putting ashore 
five times in six days to visit 
Mayan cities unknown to modern 
history—Xkaret, Paalmul. Chak- 
alal, Actuo, Acomal. Four or five 
miles apart, they were each dis- 
coverable by a small temple seen 
from the sea, and might be ap- 
proached in a launch by a creek 
or canal leading to a lake, lagoon 
or bay. These cities were on the 
trade route between northern Yu- 
catan and Mayan centres in lower 
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Central America, particularly Gua- 
temala. Like Dr. Gann, the Mason- 
Spinden expedition found some of 
the ancient shrines still in use by 
Indian hunters and chicle* workers, 
who mingle Catholic and Mayan 
rites in their worship. 


Next week Time will catalog 
archeological findings in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, 


*“No Climbing’’ 

Mountain climbers were down- 
cast last week. From Calcutta 
came a wireless saying that Brig- 
adier General C. G. Bruce, com- 
mander of the 1924 attempt and 
failure to reach the highest spot 
on earth, Mt. Everest’s peak,j had 
learned that the Tibetan authori- 
ties** had “definitely decided to 
prohibit any further expeditions.” 

It was not reported whether the 
“No climbing” placard was due to 
the Tibetans’ fear of “the hairy 
men,” malignant creatures who 
they believe once lurked high up 
on Everest, descending at times 
on the villages to wreak havoc, 
steal women and yaks, slaughter 
men; or whether the lamas, who 
are so humane that they will not 
molest lice and other’ creatures 
that take refuge on their bodies, 
could not bear to have any more 
human lives endangered and sac- 
rificed on that gaunt tooth of Asia 
that white men are so perplexingly 
anxious to ascend. On the third 
and last expedition, which came 
within 800 feet of the peak, two 
men were lost (TIME, June 30, 
1924), George Leigh Mallory and 
A. C. Irvine. 


Electricians 


Over 100 scientific gentlemen, 
representing 13 countries of Eu- 
rope including the Soviets, assem- 
bled abroad and sailed to the 
U. S. on a slow boat. When they 
landed last week, one of _ their 
number, a lean, active gentleman 
of 81, in a Derby hat of antique 
cut, remarked: “Politicians are 
one thing; electricians another.... 
Talk about your League of Na- 
tions! We are one, and have been 
one for 20 years.” 

He referred to the International 
Electro-Technical Commission of 
which he and his fellow travelers 
are members. They had come to 





*The basic substance of chewing gum, ob- 
tained from the bully tree and the sapo- 
dilla. 

;Height, 29,002 ft. Second and third 
highest in the world: Everest’s Himalayan 
neighbors, Mt. Goodwin-Austen, 28,250 ft.; 
Mt. Kinchinjinga. 28,146 ft. Highest in the 
Western World: Mt. Aconcagua (Chile-Ar- 
gentina), 23,080 ft, Highest in North 
America: Mt. McKinley, Alaska, 20,300 ft. 
Highest in the U. S. proper: Mt. Whitney, 
Calif., 14,501 ft. Highest in Europe: Mont 
Elbruz, Caucasus, 18,465 ft. Highest Alp: 
Mont Blanc, 15,781 ft. Pike’s Peak (Col.) 
is 14,108 ft. 

**The Dalai Lama, his regent and five 
assistant ministers, who govern Tibet as a 
theocracy, at the capital, Po-Ta-La, near 
Lhasa. 
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Manhattan for a ten-day sitting, 
the first they ever held in the 
U. S. The lean gentleman was 
Colonel Rookes Evelyn Bell Cromp- 
ton, who takes pardonable pride, 
not only in his Boer War decora- 
tions and his fast game of squash, 
but in having founded the com- 
mission. 

British, French, Germans, Aus- 
trians, Belgians, Canadians, Czechs, 
Chileans, Dutchmen, Italians, Nor- 
wegians, Poles, Russians, Swedes, 
Swiss, Japanese—the Commission- 
ers assembled—after some annoy- 
ances from Customs officials, who 
fancied that packing cases full of 
scientific documents might be duti- 
able—in the Engineering Societies’ 
Building with their U. S. col- 
leagues. Secretary Hoover of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
called up by telephone from Wash- 
ington to say, through an ampli- 
fier, how sorry he was not to be 
able to welcome them in person. 
Guido Semenza of Italy, the Com- 
mission’s president, replied. There 
were formal words of greeting 
from the heads of the various dele- 
gations—including Dr. Howard T. 
Barnes* of Canada; Sir Richard 
Tetley Glazebrook of England; 
Professor P. Strecker of Germany; 
G. J. Darrieus of France; Pro- 
fessor M. Chatelain of Russia, the 
Soviets’ chief reconstruction en- 
gineer. 

At lunch the next day, Dr. C. A. 
Mailloux, honorary president of 
the commission, refused to speak 
until the gallant Colonel Cromp- 
ton, his old friend and associate, 
roared out: “Your father orders 
you to speak!” Dr. Michael I. 
Pupin of Columbia University ad- 
dressed the visitors, with great 
names upon his tongue for them 
to honor, the names of electricity’s 
pioneers—Volt, Ampére, Ohm, Fiar- 
aday, Hertz, Kelvin, Helmholtz, 
Gauss, Coulomb. ... 

Business. International issues 
debated in committee meetings: 

Discarding “horse power” as the 
unit of capacity-measurement for 
hydraulic turbines—prime movers 
of the electric industry—and rat- 
ing turbines in terms of kilowatts 
instead. 

Universal radio terminology; 
standard aluminum specifications; 
uniform size of bulb stems and 
light sockets; the failure of Brit- 
ish bolts to interact with U. S. 
bolts, and vice versa, necessitating 
a hardware entente, 


Polar Pilgrims 


Wilkins. “Safely returned to Fair- 
banks after their fourth hop over 
the 560 miles of desolate northern 
Alaska between Fairbanks and their 





*Of ice-thermit fame, the chemical (alu- 
minium powder and oxide of iron) with 
which he last month relieved Oil City and 
Franklin, Pa., of an ice-gorge in the Alle- 
gheny River; with which he will experi- 
ment at “burning up icebergs’ this summer 
in Greenland (Time, March 1). 
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advanced base, Point Barrow, Cap- 
tain George’ H, Wilkins and Pilot 
Ben Eielson took on a load of 
freight heavier than ever—4,200 
lb. of fuel and food—and soared 
northward again. This time their 
radio was silent for hours that 
stretched into two days. The men 
in Fairbanks hoped it was only a 
wrist Wilkins had sprained during 
the second round-trip that was pre- 
venting him from operating the 
gen Alaskan’s wireless out- 

t. 

Amundsen - Ellsworth - Nobile. 
While her Norwegian and American 
commanders progressed in triumph 
to Tromso and took ship, with sup- 
plies of men, materials and hydro- 
gen gas, to meet her at Spitzber- 
gen, the dirigible Norge obeyed 
the commands of her Italian chief, 
Colonel Nobile, hurrying over 
Europe by day and night. Her 
landing at Pulham Field, England, 
was accomplished after much 
maneuvering. Various supercargoes 
were discharged and she left, the 
evening after arriving, for Oslo. 
Grey morning found her feeling her 
way along the Danish coast. Soon 
after noon she dipped to the royal 
palace at Oslo, to Explorer Amund- 
sen’s villa on a nearby fjord, and 
settled rather clumsily and with 
much ground assistance to her 
mooring mast. The populace had 
no chance to turn out again, nor 
government officials again to climb 
to the roof of Parliament, for she 
took her departure for Russia at 
midnight to escape rising winds. 
Over the Baltic Sea it was a cold, 
foggy night. Unprotected in the 
airship’s gondola, unable even to 
sit down save on camp-stools or the 
keel, the staff made a bad night 
of it. About noon the fogs cleared, 
but radio communication with earth 
was lost. Dipping, the pilot dropped 
a note to gaping peasants: “Where 
are we? North or south of the 
Gulf of Finland? If south, please 
hold arms aloft; if north, cross 
arms.” The gapers lifted their 
arms uncrossed. The nearest rail- 
way station was that of a village 
near Riga, in Latvia. That even- 
ing, 12 hours behind schedule, the 
Norge loomed through the dusk 
and was hauled into a hangar near 
the Gatchina Palace, outside of 
Leningrad. Hundreds of Soviet 
soldiers had to struggle in three 
feet of snow to get her berthed. 

Byrd. Commander Richard E. 
Byrd, his men and airplanes, rode 
the high seas in their steel ship 
Chantier toward Tromso, where 
there -waited for him an ice pilot, 
thoughtfully engaged for Byrd by 
Explorer Amundsen to keep the 
Chantier’s hull» uncrushed by ice 
between Tromso and Spitzbergen. 
Byrd flashed congratulations to 
Captain Wilkins upon his reconnois- 
sance flight to 73° 30’ N. (TIME, 
April 19). There was, allegedly, 
no race among the three parties, 
no rivalry. During the next weeks 
they intended to tails when possible 
by radio, assist whoever meets dis- 
aster, 
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MUSIC 


Stokowski’s Satire 


The audiences that attend the 
Friday concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra are famous for their 
nonchalance. Lovers of music who 
have visited Philadelphia recount 
with indignation how rudely the 
people drift in, in casual ones and 
twos and in large box parties, al- 
ways. late—sometimes so late that 
when the curtain rises most of the 
seats are vacant. The Philadel- 
phians, however, are rarely late for 
their teas. If the concert is long, 
they rise and leave, bowing to their 
friends and murmuring good-byes, 
and hurry away to scones and cin- 
namon toast and caroling kettles, 
leaving the music to make _ its 
swan-like end exclusively for the 
benefit of the ushers and those that 
have free seats, etc. Ah, if only 
Conductor Leopold Stokowski would 
treat these Friday excursionists as 
they treat him, lovers of music 
have said. If he would return their 
courtesy, the scene in the audi- 
torium would be something like 
this: 

The curtain rises. Two musi- 
cians—the first violin and the cel- 
list—are seated, chatting. Conduc- 
tor Stokowski strolls vaguely in 
from the wings. He bows. Puzzled 
applause from the audience—mur- 
murs of “But good heavens, Vic- 
toria, where is the orchestra? ... 
Down behind that back-drop? ... 
I think it is simply too quaint. 
. . .’ That no orchestra lurks be- 
hind the back-drop is clearly dem- 
onstrated when Mr. Stokowski 
raises his baton and the scrannel 
strains of the violin and cello trem- 
ble, quite unsupported, in the hos- 
tile air. . . . Now another musi- 
cian comes in. He carries a horn 
and a handkerchief and flops down 
in the first convenient seat; after 
a premonitory groan, his brass as- 
saults the tune. . . . The piccolo 
players, the drummer and the flute 
stroll in, smiling and chuckling; one 
of them is trying to get a pack of 
cards into his waistcoat pocket. 
Obviously a game of penny ante 
has delayed them. .. . Mr. Stokow- 
ski stops while the last of his 
audience parade down the aisle. 
. .. Haydn’s “Farewell.” The or- 
chestra has played it better at 
other concerts. Some of the play- 
ers seem merely indifferent, but 
several are definitely tired; the 
trombone puts his instrument in a 
case and walks out, the second 
cellos follow his example; now no 
one is left but Mr. Stokowski 
and two violins. One of the vio- 
lins makes a_ surreptitious exit, 
playing as he goes. The other 
retires with a gracious bow. Mr. 
Stokowski, conducting a symphony 
of empty chairs, churns on and 
on; the music must be coming to 
a climax, for now his arms wildly 
flagellate; he whips his fiddlers up 
to a crisis, holds his phantom cym- 








TIME 


bals and horns and woodwinds sus- 
pended in a terrific fortissimo of 
silence, and then, at a final mute 
drum-stroke, drops his arms to his 
sides. . . . Standing alone, his 
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L. STOKOWSKI 
. . returned their courtesy 


back to the audience, he orders his 
invisible orchestra to rise to the 
applause that does not come—turns, 
smiles, walks quickly out... . 

This is what music-lovers have 
often wished would happen. This, 
in substance, was what happened 
last Friday. Philadelphians were 
“dumbfounded by Stokowski’s_ sa- 
tire.’ Some applauded. Some 
hissed. Forty odd first-row patrons 
walked out. At last a conductor 
had had the courage to give a 
Philadelphia audience a few hints 
on behavior. 


Metropolitan Finale 


The season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Manhattan, breathed 
its last, and songsters, scenery, 
dancers and orchestra—enough to 
fill some 30 Pullman cars—were 
packed off on two special trains 
for Atlanta* for the annual week 
of opera. Southerners socially and 
musically inclined were ready for 
them, flocked from all over the 
countryside to hear Aida, with Rosa 
Ponselle and Giovanni Martinelli; 
Don Quichotte, with Feodor Chali- 
apin; La Bohéme, with Lucrezia 
Bori, Beniamino Gigli, Antonio 
Scotti; Pagliacci, with Mary Lewis, 
Armand Tokatyan, Lawrence Tib- 
bett; Jewels of the Madonna, with 
Florence Easton and Martinelli; 
Lucia, with Marion Talley; Tann- 
hduser, with Rudolf Laubenthal; 
Il Trovatore. 


On the last day of the Manhat- 


*The tour of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company comprises a week in Atlanta, ten 
days in Cleveland, two in Rochester, N. Y. 








tan season .Signor Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza announced the novelties 
and revivals for next season. There 
will be: 

1) A three-act American opera, 
The King’s Henchman, by Deems 
Taylor with text by Edna St. 
Vincent Millay. 

2) Turandot, posthumous opera 
of Giacomo Puccini, finished by 
his friend Franco Alfano, to have 
its world premiére this week at 
La Scala, Milan. 

3) La Giara, “choreographic 
comedy” in one act, by Alfredo 
Casella; scenario based on a plot by 
Luigi Pirandello, famed Italian 
playwright. 

4) The Magic Flute, by Mozart, 
a revival. 

_5) Fidelio, by Beethoven, a re- 
vival to commemorate the centen- 
nial of his death. 

6) Mignon, by Thomas, a revival. 

7) La Forza del Destino, by 
Verdi, a revival, absent from the 
Metropolitan’s repertoire since 
1923. 

8) L’Amore dei Tre Re, by Italo 
Montemezzi. 

9) Le Coq @ Or, by Rimsky- 
Korsakov. 

10) Der Rosenkavalier, by Rich- 
ard Strauss. 

The last three will be revived 
after a single season’s absence. 


_Critiecs, finding little field for pre- 
diction, looked back over the past 
season, made generous comment. 
They agreed for the most part 
that individual voices were “not 
what they used to be,” that en- 
sembles and mountings were better 
than ever before, that the eleven 
novelties and revivals, if not not- 
ably significant, had served their 
purpose of breaking the monotony 
of the standard repertoire. The 
consensus of opinion was that little 
had been accomplished for the 
cause of the U. S. singer by the 
widely heralded débuts of Marion 
Talley and Mary Lewis. Said 
Critic Olin Downes in the New 
York Times: “Undoubtedly the 
most valuable addition to the ranks 
of the Metropolitan in the past 
season was Lauritz Melchior, Dan- 
ish tenor... . 

“It is a pity that others had not 
prepared as industriously and in- 
telligently for their débuts as Mr. 
Melchior. If they had, there might 
be here a different story to tell of 
the débuts of Miss Lewis and Miss 
Talley—Miss Lewis whose voice 
is not under any circumstances an 
important one for an_ operatic 
career; Miss Talley, with a better 
vocal equipment, but needing great- 
ly long periods of quiet, concen- 
trated study to eliminate serious 
vocal difficulties and find herself 
as an artist. Both young women 
were given publicity beyond their 
merits. Both of them went on the 
Metropolitan stage pursued by 
reputations manufactured in ad- 
vance, and neither of them had the 
technic or artistic maturity to meet 
the test,” 
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THE THEATRE 








Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 
Craic’s WiFE—A sharply etched 
portrait of a woman whose house 
became a shrine and not a home. 


THE DyssukK—Jewish legend and 
mysticism in a brilliantly executed 
production at the tiny Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. 


BRIDE OF THE LAMB—Alice Brady 
in a stirring, shocking play about 
the mixture of religion and sex. 


Younc Wooptey—Glenn Hunter 
and an adept troupe discussing an 
English schoolboy’s earliest love 
affair. 


LuLU BELLE—Mérimée’s Carmen 
done over for a Harlem Negro 
courtesan. Principally Lenore 
Ulric. 


Wuite Carco—The old favorite, 
White Men melting morally under 
the African sun, returning for a 
spring engagement. 


THE GREAT Gop BROWN—Eugene 
O’Neill’s strange mingling of bril- 
liance and obscurity in a play about 
a man who borrowed another’s 
brains. i 


CYRANO DE  BERGERAC—Walter 
Hampden’s excellent revival of the 
French classic abovt a lover with 
a big nose. 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE LAST oF Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
Ina Claire and her English as- 
sistants still entertaining agreeably 
in the genial history of stolen 
pearls. 


Wuat Every Woman KNows— 
Reviewed in this issue. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—A bawdy 
tale of old women end young men, 
which seems to amuse almost every- 
body. 


MUSICAL 


Tired business women and big 
butter and egg men generally go 
to these: The Vagabond King, 
Sunny, The Cocoanuts, The Stu- 
dent Prince, Pinafore, Tip-Toes, 


Artists and Models, By the Way 
and No, No, Nanette. 


Sorceress Meller 


Her Hands Are Like 


Faces 


A Manhattan theatreful of the 
East’s leading fad-connoisseurs fell 
into expensive hush, breathlessly 
hoping that all they had heard 
from Americanos lately abroad was 
even partly true. Glad tidings had 
come from widest sources; from 
jaded novelists and strong-minded 
grandmothers, from callow collegi- 
ans and a onetime U. S. foreign 
ambassador, who had _ circulated 
verses that were but feebly ex- 
pressive of the ecstasy that called 
them forth. The evening had even 
been signalized by a cable from 
the King of Spain—his thanks in 
advance for America’s “homage to 
Spanish art.” 

Ushers with tall combs and white 
mantillas stole back up the aisles 
as the house lights faded out. The 
orchestra blared some opening bars, 
then hushed to a faintly drumming 
vamp. Into a pool of amber light 
on the empty stage, stepped a 
small woman with hair of jet, a 
stocky little figure in _ velvet 
flounces, with a broad, flat face of 
extraordinary mobility. Her black 
eyes grew slowly wider and deeper 
as a spattering storm of applause 
burst upon her, swelled and rumbled 
with calls of “Brava! Brava!” which 
took five minutes to blow over. 

When she could make herself 
heard, Raquel Meller began her 
U. S. career with a simple Spanish 
folk-song, a song which might be 
the distant Castilian cousin of “Old 
Black Joe.” It was so simple, so 
undemonstrative, that the  con- 
noisseurs after listening intently 
were conservative in their applause. 
The lights went up and they rustled 
their programs to find the con- 
densed translation of the next 
song. The lights went down, Meller 
sang; again the applause was care- 
ful, a bit puzzled. From 9:15 to 
10.45 it continued—songs of love, 
toreadors, religion, clothes—with 
one long intermission in which the 
bespangled audierce—Anita Loos 
and Father Duffy, Al Jolson and 
His Honor the Mayor, and many 
another more or less notable who 
had paid $27.50 to be there— 
crowded out into the lobby to ogle 
one another. 

But, at about 10:30, something 
happened. For the _ next-to-last 
of her baker’s dozen of songs, Mel- 
ler chose “Flor del Mal” (Flower 
of Sin). It tells, with the utter 
simplicity of all Meller’s reper- 
toire, the hopeless, disdainful story 
of a street girl. Her clothes were 
shoddy, ill-fitting; her hair slovenly, 
black about her forehead. Midway 
in the singing Meller moved out on 
a little platform almost over the 
heads of the first row, and lighted 
a cigaret. She smoked it singing 





and walked over to lean, dejected, 
against the stage wall. The song 
ended and she disappeared. 

By now the applause was no 
longer conservative. The charm of 
an irresistible personality, smolder- 
ing through the evening, never re- 
vealing more than a flicker of its 
hidden fire, had burned home its 
deep impression. When she sang 
her most famous piece, “Violetera,” 
where she goes among the audience 
with little violet bunches to offer 
musingly, withdraw  capriciously, 
bestow impetuously, the starched 
and bejeweled Manhattanites arose 
and cheered. Her acknowledgment 
was—a quiet curtsy. More cheers. 
She sang an encore. The final 
“Brava!” The audience went home 
to talk it over, a new fad that 
promises to last weeks after Mel- 
ler’s departure. 

It cannot be said that they were 
swept away utterly by the strange, 
quiet Spanish singer. Her art was 
too subtle to sway a shrewd U. S. 
audience that had paid $27.50* a 
seat to be amused. It had been a 
great occasion in the theatre; one 
of the few supreme personalities of 
entertainment had _ fulfilled her 
promise, and Meller, who carries 
eight golden bracelets as mementos 
of her great successes, was fully 
entitled to purchase a ninth golden 
bangle. Yet the barrier of language 
and the unfamiliarity of a charm 
that has fathomless depths but no 
tumult had obtruded themselves. 
The audience had been appreciative, 
engrossed, deeply stirred; but they 
ad - drag her coach home to the 
otel. 


Critics said: 

“A fine actress, a rare artist of 
the kind that comes but once in a 
generation, a bit of a sorceress, if 
you ask me.”—Alexander Wooilcott. 

“Her art is an exotic radiance, 
less than music, less than great 
acting, but more than these put 
together.”—J. Brooks Atkinson. 

“An amiable sorceress, dark, in- 
scrutable, good to look upon and 
exercising the benign witchcraft 
of a fascinating and highly adver- 
tised woman.”—Percy Hammond. 

“The hands are like faces.”— 
Arthur Hopkins. 


Temperamentally offended by per- 
sonal publicity, Raquel Meller has 
been the inspiration for much be- 
fuddled biography. It is, however, 
generally agreed that she was born 
in Saragossa, in Aragon, Spain, be- 
tween 30 and 40 years ago. Some 
say that her parents were perform- 
ers. She was taught to sew—at 
which art she went nearly blind 
once—and to sing Vespers in a con- 
vent, from which she escaped with 
the help of the gardener’s ladder. 

She was a young girl when she 
took her first engagement in a 
dingy Barcelona fishermen’s cafe. 
She wandered from village to vil- 
lage, city to city, picking up the 


melodies that are woven through 


*Subsequent performances cost $11. 
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Mittions of miles of wire are 
required every year by the 
Bell System. 









Trainloads of conduit are re- 
guired daily to put wires 
safely underground, 
















The output of many paper 
mills is used in insulating 
cable and printing telephone 
directories. 
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ny housewife 


can understand 
-the worlds biggest industrial buying job 


ae telephone poles by 
the million, or wire by the 
millions of miles, gets down to 
the same simple terms as laying 
in a winter’s supply of apples. 

Western Electric buys or 
makes substantially everything 
in supplies or equipment used 
by the Bell Telephone System. 
The collective buying of these 
materials, largely standardized, 
brings about substantial econo- 
mies for buyer and seller alike. 

In Western Electric those 


western Ee 


charged with the responsibility of 
buying, by practicing scientific 
methods, by anticipating require- 
ments, by knowing whenand how 
to buy are lessening the effect of 
the increase in cost of most of 
the telephone plant materials. 


Thusare the economies 
of mass purchasing like 
those of mass production, g 
representing millions of | 
dollars annually, passed <3 
through the Bell System 
to the American public. 









Back of 
your 
telephone 


SINCE 1882 MANUFACTURERS FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 











A digestive aid 
that does not defeat 


its purpose! 





digestion, “‘heartburn’’ and gas. Unlike 

many other correctives they give relief 
without interfering with the normal process of 
digestion. 

The most common thing to take, as you prob- 
a know, is an alkali such as soda bicarbonate. 
Soda bicarbonate does correct hyper-acidity, but 
unless you use exactly the right amount, it goes 
too far and an alkaline content remains in your 
stomach which checks digestion. 


For the stomach should be slightly acid (1-5 of 
one per cent)—that is the normal condition for 
healthy digestion. 


(Gen Tablets promptly relieve in- 


Gastrogen Tablets work 
in a better way! 


Gastrogen Tablets promptly neutralize acidity 
and then permit digestion to goon. They relieve 
the distress—and there they stop. 

A few minutes after taking, your stomach will 
be free from alkalinity and normally digesting 
your food. Your indigestion will vanish, your 
“‘heartburn”™ will be gone.Even if youtakeadozen 
there can be no bad after effect, for when Gas- 
trogen Tablets have corrected hyper-acidity they 
cease to work and pass through the system with 
no further change. 


Gastrogen is pleasant and safe 


Gastrogen Tablets are mild, safe, effective, and 
convenient. They combat digestive disturbances 
without retarding digestion. They are pleasant 
to taste and they purify the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy pocket- 

tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also in cabinet- 

size bottles of 60 tablets for 60c. If you 

want to try them before you buy them, 

send the coupon for free introductory 
packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 
ablets 








Spanish life. Her King heard of 
her and commanded a performance. 
She became the cardinal vocal 
artist of her country. 

Six years ago she sang in Paris, 
later in London, Rome, South Amer- 
ica. For more than three years, 
impresarios have been trying to 
lure her to the U. S. Broken con- 
tracts, excuses about fear of the 





HELEN HAYES 
Infinite charm 


sea, homesickness, personal ties 
intruded, and not until E. Ray 
Goetz, husband of Irene Bordoni, 
persuaded her, would she set sail— 
she and her three maids, eight dogs 
and 42 trunks in an entourage 
reminiscent of Sarah Bernhardt, 
who once heard her sing in private 
and told her she would some day 
be “as great as I think I am.” 
After four performances a week 
for four weeks (at $6,000 a per- 
formance) in Manhattan, she will 
visit, for a week each, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Washington, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Chicago, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. Once on the coast, she 
will probably make a cinema. 
Meller has been married. Gomez 
Carillo, her husband, was a power- 
ful South American journalist. 
Jealous of her success, he had her 
arrested and almost succeeded in 
having her detained in an asylum 
for alleged insanity. The Pope an- 
nulled their marriage. She pro- 
nounces her name May-aire, but 
Manhattanites say Meller. 


New Plays 


What Every Woman Knows. In 
the unfortunate scarcity of new 
plays by J. M. Barrie, the next 
best thing is a revival. We have not 
had a Barrie play since Mary 
Rose, and nobody seems to know 
at all when he will finish his next 
one. Nearly every Barrie revival 
runs the danger of being  sub- 
merged by the lovable phantom of 
Maude Adams. This production 
was originally scheduled for Lau- 
rette Taylor and Godfrey Tearle, 





and was to be followed by The 
Admirable Crichton. It was of- 
fered to Grace George, who with 
remarkable insight suggested that 
the play would be most interest- 
ing if done by one of the new 
generation. Helen Hayes was con- 
sequently selected for the part, and 
probably made the greatest impres- 
sion of her relatively brief career. 

Barrie’s Maggie in the play is 
supposed to be a woman without 
charm. The part must then be 
played by a woman of such in- 
finite charm that she can triumph 
over unattractive dresses and other 
consequential detriments to the av- 
erage woman’s triumph. This Miss 
Hayes has done, and by so doing 
releases herself definitely from the 
(for her) ever present danger of 
being our brightest and best stage 
flapper. 


The Bells. In this season of re- 
current revivals, almost any stu- 
dent of the older theatre could 
have foretold that this veteran suc- 
cess of Henry Irving’s would be 
dragged out and done again. This 
same student might also have fore- 
told the futility of the attempt. 
The Bells is an old melodrama of 
Alsace, in which the Burgomaster 
had murdered a wandering seed 
merchant 15 years before. Any 
doubt in this matter is completely 
cleared up when the Burgomaster 
stops the second act for about five 
minutes to reconstruct the crime 
in soliloquy. Rollo Lloyd played 
the part and did well in the face 
of its ancient and insurmountable 
difficulties, 


Love in a Mist. High comedy 
is nebulous stuff and demands 
much of the playwrights and per- 
formers. It received everything 
from the latter in this production 
and virtually nothing from the 
former. It reveals a_ girl who 
simply could not tell the truth and 
who got herself, a southern youth, 
and an Italian nobleman into no 
end of difficulty through this in- 
ability. Madge Kennedy, Sidney 
Blackmer (giving his best per- 
formance in several seasons) and 
Tom Powers are occupie? as these 
three. Even so, the manuscript 
is wandering and almost mirthless. 


Cherry Pie. A pocket-sized re- 
vue was put on at the pocket- 
sized Cherry Lane Theatre in 
Greenwich Village and proved dull. 
It was one of the various little 
musical shows which spring up as 
summer approaches, in the hope of 
emulating the success of the Grand 
Street Follies and the Garrick 
Gaieties. One or two of the 
players, all unblessed by previous 
prominence, were markedly adept; 
one or two of the sketches were 
smart, 
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WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 
‘te New Pettijohn’s, as you doubtless qualities of New Pettijohn’s. It gives you 
know, gives you all the natural bran of | ALL of the finest hard Montana wheat, 
a | the wheat in a freshly - cooked, stimulat- highly nutritious and rich in energy con- 
to ing cereal. tent and mineral salts. 
4 Serving bran as nature provides it is safe The distinctive, appetizing flavor is 
e and palatable; and good for all the family. brought out by an exclusive milling process 
‘J But bran is just one of the wholesome that retains all the health-giving vitamins. 
h, : It cooks in 3 to 5 minutes, 
2 Try it tomorrow. 
r- 
id 
$e 
% The New Pettijohn’s is a deli- 
= ciously palatable whole wheat food. 
It contains all the Vitamins, Energy Con- 
tent and Mineral Salts of the Wheat Berry 
| ‘ a and all the Natural Bran. 
+ ny 05 MINUTE With milk it forms one of the best balanced 
in KS IN 31 “eae food combinations known to dietitians. It 
Il. SHON 0. 1 ra cooks in 3 to 5 minutes. 
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— CHICAGO. U.S.A. = 


AERONAUTICS 





Los Angeles Flies 


For the second time since the 
wreck of the Shenandoah (TIME, 
Sept. 14), the dirigible Los Ange- 
les rose from her mooring mast at 
Lakehurst, N. J., and headed south- 
east against an April wind. The 
early excursionists in Asbury Park 
and Point Pleasant saw her pass, 
a silver minnow loitering in the 
pale sky, and they looked at one 
another and talked stupidly about 
bolts of lightning, picturing the 
silver skin gutted and men blown 
down the night like seeds. Captain 
G. W. Steele Jr., however, and 
Lieutenant Commander Charles M. 
Rosendahl, who flew the ship, in- 
dulged in no such morbid asso- 
ciations. ‘Rosendahl made a bril- 
liant landing, but the ground 
crew* needs practice,” said Cap- 
tain Steele. 





*Some 300 men are needed to get the 
Los Angeles into her hangar. 





A lot of men have 
formed the habit 
of looking for the 
name of Knox be- 
fore they buy a 
hat. And until 
someone comes 
along who makes 
a better hat than 
Knox, it’s going to 
be a very difficult 
habit for them to 
overcome ! 


The Knox “Fifth Avenue” 
is priced at $8. 





THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 





MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Caged 


For eagles in cages, chained 
raccoons, doleful bob-cats leashed 
to posts on the lawns of Western 
hotels; for dancing bears, monkeys 





JOHN GALSWORTHY 


“There is much to be said against 
2008.” 


leashed to street organs; for im- 
prisoned hawks, falcons, caracals 
and creatures robbed of their swift- 
ness; for leopards padding up and 
down in cages and lions whose pale 
eyes blaze till death with longing 
for the forests they have left be- 
hind forever—many persons feel 
pity, but few utter their pity. John 
Galsworthy. now visiting the U.S., 
has pitied many social animals. 
Last week he enunciated (from a 
Manhattan radio station) his views 
on the caging of wild ones: 
“With extreme diffidence.. . I 
draw attention to the... custom 
of caging live birds and live ani- 
mals and keeping them caged or 
chained up as a show.... I am 
not speaking of zoos. There is 
much to be said against zoos, but 
I am speaking of the caging of 
animals as a_ private’ enter- 
prise.... It is queer that curi- 
osity leads to this...cruelty. It 
isn’t, I suppose, for an English- 
man to appeal to Americans to 
abate an abuse, but...to deprive 
wild animals of their freedom is a 
dreadful thing...a slow death....” 


Squirrel 


Near Denver, Col., one Meeples 
Moe, Norwegian-born beet - field 
worker, captured a baby squirrel 
four years ago, trained it to indi- 
cate by jerking its tail under which 
of two teacups had been placed a 
nut. 

Proud of his pet, Worker Moe 


despatched it to his grandmother, 
Fru Sigurd Bugg-Moe at Bergen, 

orway. Fru Bugg-Moe was bitten 
by the squirrel while attempting 
to make it perform on Christmas 
Eve, 1925. 

Moved to deep smoldering wrath, 
she did not chastise the animal at 
the time, waited until her husband 
returned from a sea voyage last 
week, charged him to shoot the 
squirrel while she waited on the 
porch. Impetuous, Herr Bugg-Moe 
fired upon the squirrel without 
pondering his aim. The _ bullet 
missed, plowed through a window 
of the house, pierced one of Fru 
Bugg-Moe’s wrists as she held her 
fingers to her ears. 

The squirrel escaped. 


Death of Krao 

As it must to all men, death 
came last week to Krao Farini, 
“the missing link,” who had a long 
black beard and monkey hands. 
She died of influenza in Manhattan 
(where she was with Ringlings’ 
circus). 

A German professor named Fa- 
rini found Krao in Siam in 1883. 
Mountaineers declared that the 
devil in the shape of a baboon had 
frightened her mother before her 
confinement. Intrigued by the 
story and charmed by the gentle 
manners of the bearded girl, her 
shy looks and silences, Professor 
Farini took her to Berlin and had 
her finely educated. But evil for- 
tune fell on him; he was forced 
to place his ward in the Branden- 
burg Dime Museum in Philadelphia, 
where she was first exhibited. 

She had no cartilage in her nose. 
Hair covered her body and grew 
monkey-wise (up instead of down) 
on her arms and legs. 

She had cheek-pouches in which 
she could carry food. Her fingers 
would bend until they lay flat on 
the back of her hand. She had two 
marmosets which she fondled like 
children, and indeed they bore a 
noticeable resemblance to her; they 
would sit in her lap, gazing with 
sad eyes into her underslung face. 
She spent her spare time crochet- 
ing, but she read widely and spoke 
four* languages. Cultivated people 
were astonished when they talked 
with her. 


Zipp Ill 

Numerous befreckled urchins sor- 
rowed for a moment last week, at 
news that Zip, the “What-is-it- 
Man,” widely popular in sideshows, 
lay ill of pneumonia at Bellevue 
Hospital, Manhattan. 

To mature persons Zip has al- 
ways been lacking in appeal. His 
sharply domed cranium, monkey-fur 
suit, and ingrowing personality, 
seem all too slight an excuse for 
the sizable cheques which he has 
drawn for many years from the 
Barnum & Bailey and Ringling 
Brothers circus. 

For a certain class not easy to 
define Zip possesses, however, a 
strong appeal. Recently one of his 
admirers, a swaggering white 


*Some despatches reported seven. 
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A priceless treasure in any home Frigidaire 


NTO the homes of America has come a new standard 

of luxury—Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. It has 
established new measures of convenience, cleanliness and 
economy. Because it provides thoroughly dependable 
refrigeration at all times, it has made possible a new 
richness and delicacy of flavor in all foods. Hospitality, 
from the simplest of refreshments to the most formal of 
entertaining, has become at once easier and more enjoyable. 


And today, any home where fine living is appre- 
ciated may enjoy this great modern luxury. New 
Frigidaires are now offered at new low prices. 

There is a complete range of new models built 
complete with metal cabinets, finished in white 
Duco and trimmed with bright metal, lined 
with seamless, porcelain-enameled steel. They 
will adorn any home—and they will give 
the same dependable service that is already 


being enjoyed by more than one hundred thousand 
Frigidaire users. 

We will be glad to mail on request a very interesting 
book of architects’ designs and plans for kitchens equipped 
with Frigidaire. It contains valuable suggestions for 
those who are planning new homes. And it shows, too, 
how easily Frigidaire may be made to serve in the home 
you now have. Write for this book today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. Z-31, DAYTON, OHIO 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. Z-31, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me your book of kitchen plans 
and designs. 


Address 





















An Ocean Voyage— 
a fully planned fascinating 


iourney through the 
Old World! 


TIME 


offers you, in return for your 
work this spring as a Subscrip- 
tion Representative a fully paid 


Thos. Cook & Son tour of 
Europe. 


THIS IS NOT A CONTEST 


TIME’s plan also provides for 
those who have already planned 
a trip to Europe but whose 
budget falls just short of the 
necessary amount—for those 
who wish to take a more ex- 
tensive trip than their funds 
will permit—for those who 
wish to travel with a friend. 


Your Vacation? 


An ocean voyage on the Leota- 
than, England, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Holland and 
Belgium. Three days in Lon- 
don, five days in Paris, visits 
to Amsterdam, Brussels, The 
Hague, a voyage of one hun- 
dred and seventeen miles up 
the Rhine from Cologne to 
Mainz, a journey into Switzer- 
land visiting Lucerne, Berne, 
Lausanne, a sail on the lake to 
Geneva. A return voyage on 
the S.S. George Washington — 
seven days in the bracing air 
of the North Atlantic. 


WRITE TODAY! 


For complete details regarding the 
plan which makes this delightful 
vacation possible write today to 


JOHN SARGENT 


TIME 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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© Wide World 


ZIP 
A gentleman 


tusked rough, burly and begrimed, 
cried out: “Zip’s a gentleman! 
Lots of freaks spits in most peo- 
ple’s faces that they don’t like, 
but Zip hardly ever does!” 
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Bridge Laws 


When the 1926 bridge laws went 
into effect last week, they were is- 
sued from Manhattan by a council 
of 14 composed of ten New York- 
ers, one Virginian, one Connecti- 
cutian, one Milwaukeean, one Bos- 
tonian, The organizations repre- 
sented were but three: the Whist 
Club of New York, the American 
Whist League (Manhattan),: the 
Knickerbocker Whist Club of New 
York. Books were published to 
celebrate the going into effect of 
the laws, two of them (Work’s and 
Whitehead’s) written by members 
of the bridge legislature. 

Bridge addicts must now be 
aware that, under the new code: 
CG The bidding is now legally 
termed “the auction’; the four 
players, as Declarer, Dummy, 
Senior (left of Declarer) and 
Junior; the hand, as_ everything 
that takes place between the cut 
and the completion or concedure of 
the last trick. 

CG The etiquet of cutting is: 
Dealer places cards before the 
player on his right, who lifts off 
a top portion of the pack, placing it 
toward Dealer, who places. the 
lower portion on top. 

q If any player, except Dealer, 
touch a card during the deal and 
thereby cause a card to be faced, 
making a new deal compulsory, the 
side opposed to the offender may 
add 50 points to its honor score.” 
(Brand new.) 

@ Having bid out of turn, a bid- 
der is not penalized if he makes 
his bid sufficient before the error 
is noticed and before another bid- 


der has bid. But the sufficient bid 
must be in the same suit (or in 
No Trump if that was the insuf- 
ficient bid), If the error is no- 
ticed and called before being cor- 
rected, and before another bid has 
been made, the offender must make 
his bid sufficient and his partner is 
barred from the auction. But in 
this case, the insufficient bid may 
be made sufficient in any suit or in 
No Trump. 

@ Seven odd tricks is the highest 
legal bid. The penalties for bid- 
ding eight or more: the offender 
and his partner are barred from 
the auction; either opponent may 
1) demand a new deal; 2) require 
the declaration to be played at 
seven, doubled or undoubled, by the 
offending side; or 8) direct that 
the auction revert to the last legi- 
timate declaration “and be con- 
tinued by his side from that point.” 
@ <A card exposed during the 
auction must be left exposed; if it 
is a ten or higher, its  holder’s 
partner is barred from the auction. 
(The old code was indiscriminate.) 
@ Should Declarer lead from 
Dummy when it is his own lead, 
or vice versa, he must, if detected 
before an adversary has _ played, 
lead from the proper hand in the 
same suit if the proper hand con- 
tains that suit (to cover illegiti- 
mate efforts at finesse). 

@ A quitted (picked up) trick 
may be demanded for examination 
by a player whose side has not led 
or played to the following trick. 
(Brand new.) 

@ Honor values: simple honors 


iSO 
) Where City and 
Country Meet 


A Note on Fieldston 
by JAMES WALLEN 


FIELDSTON is an emerald 
in a metropolitan setting. 
It is the famed ‘‘suburb in 
the city.” 


At the very tip ot upper 
New York, bordering on 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
Fieldston is within less than 
a half hour of the city’s 
marts and play-places. 


To the out-of-town man 
who is coming to New York 
to live, Fieldston offers an 
agreeable compromise be- 
tween city and country. 


Here you may be the town 
man or the country gentle- 
man, at will. 

Larrew 


FIELDSTON, Inc. 


Spuyten Duyvil Parkwa 
P se West Death Street y 


FIELDSTON, New York CITY 


Downtown OFFICE: 
EWING & IVES, INcorPoRATED 
Park Avenue at 60th Street 
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in all suits and No _Trump—30; 
four honors divided, in all suits 
and No Trump—40; five suit honors 
divided 2 and 3—50; four suit 
honors in one hand—80; five suit 
honors divided 4 and 1—90; all 
honors in one hand—100. One or 
two honors held by-a side are not 
counted. (Brand new, but in wide 
vogue before the new code was 
officially published.) 

@ Renunciation of suit (i. e., un- 
warranted refusal) becomes a re- 
voke only when the renouncing 
player or his partner leads or plays 
to the next trick, in or out of 
turn; or when the renouncer’s side 
claims the remaining trick or 
tricks. If Dummy has left the 
table, there is no revoke by De- 
clarer unless an adversary calls 
the renounce to his attention in 
time to enable him to correct it. 
(Dummy has not “left the table” 
if he is watching Declarer play 
the hand.) 

@ Revoke penalties: two tricks 
for the first revoke; one for each 
subsequent revoke—the tricks to 
be taken literally from the offend- 
ing side’s trick-collection at the end 
of the hand and to be counted in 
the adversaries’ score, for them- 
selves or against the contract, ex- 
actly as if taken in play. The 
offending side may then score the 
legal reward for its remaining 
tricks as if it had not revoked. 
The penalty may be exacted only 
in actual tricks from the offend- 
ing side, and not “on paper” in 
ease the offending side’s_ tricks 
are insufficient. 

CG “Offenses against the ethics 
and etiquet of the game are un- 
pardonable, as they are not sub- 
ject to prescribed penalties.” (Ex- 
amples: playing a card ostenta- 
tiously to draw a partner’s atten- 
tion; deceitful hesitation; Dummy 
leaving his seat to watch De- 
clarer’s play.) 


Stecher v. Zbyszko 


In a wrestling ring in Atlanta, 
Joseph Stecher, world’s heavy- 
weight champion, pursued an old 
man. Every now and again he 
would leap in air, waving his legs 
—legs so prehensile that whenever 
Stecher wraps them around a 
wrestler’s stomach, the wrestler 
falls down in agony. The old man, 
bent nearly double, seemed tired; 
he staggered when he dodged the 
python legs. His head hung for- 
ward on his neck, but that neck was 
nearly as big as the head itself, 
for the old man was Stanislaus 
Zbyszko, aging Polish wrestler, 
But what was this? The growd rose, 
shrieking; the referee slapped the 
old man on the back. Zbyszko had 
thrown Stecher. ... The old man 
got on his feet and smirked mistily 
at the gallery. What did he care 
that Stecher had won a previous 
fall, that in 18 minutes and 46 
seconds he would have won the 
third and deciding fall? He, Stanis- 
laus Zbyszko, was for that moment 
triumphant. He, nearly 50 years 
old, had thrown the world’s cham- 
pion with a crotch-and-bar hold, 


At Roehampton 


The second hole in the golf 
course at Roehampton, England, is 
a bad hole for golfers who do not 





Otp MAN ZByYSzKO 
What did he care? 


hit a long ball. On an April day, 
when the turf is moist and a bright 
wind is blowing off the tee-flag 
into your nose, the second hole is 
not an easy hole at all. Abe 
Mitchell knows this. Until that 
hole he had been doing very well 
in the Roehampton invitation—the 
first British professional tourna- 
ment of the year. Rugged and 
jaunty after a hibernation at St. 
Albans (where, under the patron- 
age of a wealthy enthusiast, he has 
been pursuing his studies), ’ he had 
dealt nonchalantly with various ex- 
amples of spring exuberance—with 
young W. B. Smith, whom he de- 
feated 4 and 3; with Archibald 
Compston, by the same score—and 
now he was about to measure 
drives with his ancient, close- 
mouthed, companionable enemy, 
George Duncan. He drove; Duncan 
followed him. Before they had 
walked up to their balls the chatter 
of the gallery informed them that 
Mitchell’s lay some 20 yards beyond 
Duncan’s. They played their sec- 
ond shots; Mitchell put his on the 
green, Duncan was short. Mitchell 
took a four. 

Mitchell had done well until that 
second hole. But after his four, a 
brilliant performance considering 
the wind and the state of the 
earth, he played as if he had sud- 
denly become a machine adjusted 
to make holes in even fours. On 
the 16th he was a stroke under 
fours and Duncan, with three 
ragged fives, was three holes down. 
There, without dramatics, the 
match ended. Mitchell had won 
the Roehampton Club’s prize of 200 
pounds with an ease that made 
Britishers beam happily above their 
pipe-bowls in the bar that evening 
and lend their tongues to prophesy: 
“Wait till he meets the American. 

Wait till he meets that Hagen 
chap. ee 











To shave easily is one thing. 


To enjoy shaving is quite an- 
other. 


To shave easily, pleasantly, 
and feel refreshed after every 
shaveis touse Fougere Royale 


HOUBICANT 


P A RO 


OugeTe yal : 


Fougere Royale Stick,€75c; 
Cream, 50c; Talcum, $1. 00 
BauVegetale, $1.25, Facial 
Soap, 50¢. 








Common Sense 
In Investing 
Your Money 


OUND common sense 

is all that is necessary 
to solve most investment 
problems. It is common 
sense that the safety of 
$1,000 is more important 
than an extra five or ten 
dollars in interest, but 
how many times do in- 
vestments become specu- 
lations in the striving for 
the few extra dollars in 
return? 

For 44 years, S. W. 
STRAUS & Co. has held 
steadfastly to the truth 
that prompt payment of 
both principal and inter- 
est, in full, exactly on the 
day due, is of more im- 
portance to the investor 
than any other thing, and 
for 44 years the first mort- 
gage real estate securities 
sold by this House have 
maintained, unbroken, 


that record of payments. 

Such a record amply 
warrants the confidence 
of the investor and clearly 
charts the way to a future 
amply safeguarded. 

Write today for litera- 
ture describing current is- 
sues, available in conve- 
nient denominations of 
$1,000, $500 and $100; 
yielding, on the average, 
6%, and backed with the 
Straus record of 44 Years 
Without Loss to Any In- 
vestor. Ask for 


BOOKLET D-1625 


S.W.STRAUS. 
& CO. 


Established 1882 » 


Incorporated 








Investment Bonds 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Avenue 
at 46th St. at Jackson Bivd. 
New Yorx« CHICAGO 
StTRAUs BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 


TO ANY INVESTOR 





BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Current Situation 


The current situation remains 
practically the same as in the im- 
mediate past; indicates little change 
for the immediate future. The av- 
erage of stocks shrank slightly 
from the previous week and, in 
natural corollary, bond prices 
mounted slightly during the week. 


Central Centenary 


Two special trains tugged out of 
Manhattan one day last week. They 
carried Chairman Chauncey M. 
Depew* and President Patrick E. 
Crowley of the New York Central, 
besides many another railroad offi- 
cial and their guests. With them 
were President Emeritus Arthur 
T. Hadley of Yale, Bishop William 
T. Manning and U. S. Senator 
Royal §S. Copeland. All were 
bound for Albany and Schenectady. 

The occasion was the centennial 
celebration of the New York Cen- 
tral. In 1826 the New York legis- 
lature chartered the Mohawk and 
Hudson Railroad} to operate be- 
tween the two up-state cities. In 
1831 service began with the first 
run of the DeWitt Clinton, the 
tiny locomotive usually exhibited 
in the Grand Central Terminal. 
This day last week it was per- 
mitted to labor over its old run 
to solemnize the celebration. In 
further rite a bronze tablet was 
unveiled in both the original ter- 
minal cities. The same evening 
the railway dignitaries and their 
guests were back in Manhattan 
dining. 


Aerial Chaos 


The first radio “piracy” case fiz- 
zled last week in Chicago. The 
Zenith Radio Corporation (WJAZ) 
of Chicago, hampered by Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover’s administra- 
tive regulation that it have only 
two hours’ broadcasting time each 
week, decided to make a test case 
of his authority. They deliberately 
prolonged their broadcasting time 
on their licensed wave length 
(322.4 meters; also that of General 
Electric’s Denver Station KOA), 
and deliberately used the wave 
length of Canadian stations. 

If WJAZ could snatch without 
restraint at any wave length it 
pleased, other stations could do 
the same. Aerial chaos would re- 
sult. So radio listeners with $500,- 
000,000 to $600,000,000 invested in 
receiving sets waited for a court 
decision. More anxiously waited 


*For nearly 60 years with the New York 
Central and its predecessors, 13 as presi- 
dent, 27 as chairman. 

+The New York Central lines, incorporat- 
ed in 1914, grew from accretions to this 
first New York steam road and from later 
mergers and consolidations. 





the radio manufacturers and broad- 
casters, who realized keenly that 
broadcasting must be constant over 
wave lengths and time. 

Thus the Zenith people were ar- 
raigned for criminally violating the 
Federal statute of 1912 on the sub- 
ject, and the only one. This statute 
regulates the licensing of manu- 
facturers, producers and_ experi- 
menters in radio, gives little dis- 
cretionary powers to the Secretary 
of Commerce over regulating broad- 
casting, provides few regulations in 
itself. This statutory lack Secre- 
tary Hoover has filled by his ad- 
ministrative orders, among others 
the assignment of wave lengths 
and of broadcasting hours. 


Federal Judge J. H. Wilkerson 
decided that, as the Zenith people 
had been licensed regularly, they 
had committed no crime. Neither 
was their violation of the admin- 
istrative regulations a crime. He 
carefully avoided a construction of 
the Congressional law (the statute 
of 1912) dealing with the subject, 
which might render that law un- 
constitutional. Thus the conditions 
remain undecided, unchanged, al- 
though sentiment seemed coalescing 
to make more detailed the statutes 
or to make more effective Secre- 
tary Hoover’s regulations. 


“Too Old!” 


At a_ stockholders’ meeting of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation in Ho- 
boken, N. J., one E. R. Armstrong, 
shareholder, arose to bait Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, veteran Chairman 
of the Board. Judge Gary’s natur- 
ally florid countenance blenched 
somewhat as Mr. Armstrong cried: 


“Isn’t the United States Steel 
corporation in danger of being out- 
classed by other corporations headed 
by younger men? Isn’t it possible 
that the directing heads of the 
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United States Steel corporation are 
too old in view of the staid and 
stolid policies of the management? 
I mean this of course in the kindest 
way.” 

When Judge Gary rose to ad- 
dress the stockholders he warmly 
defended the directors’ policies, 
added: 

“While we are still strong and 
vigorous today, yet we know that 
in the natural course of events it 
will probably soon be time for some 
of us to say good-bye.” 

Friends of the Judge chuckled to 
recall that his age has been. kept 
out of the U. S. “Who’s Who.” In- 
quisitive persons who perused that 
work, last week, were rebuffed by 
the statement that he was born 
“on father’s farm nr. Wheaton, 
Ill.” son of “Erastus and Susan” 
Gary. 


Celotex, Etc. 


Cutting across the north seas 
the S. S. Chantier, bearing Lieu- 
tenant Commander Richard E. Byrd 
and his 45 other Polar pilgrims 
with their two planes and acces- 
sory equipment, approached Tromso, 
Norway, last week. They planned 
to proceed to Kings Bay, Spitzber- 
gen (see SCIENCE, p. 16). 

At Kings Bay they will erect 
for themselves temporary houses, 
the walls of which will be forti- 
fied with “Celotex.” This Celotex 
is a synthetic wood made by the 
Celotex Co. of New Orleans’ by 
shredding sugar-cane residue re- 
maining after the sugar has been 
abstracted. The shredded cane pro- 
duces a fibre which is compressed 
into sheets of sythetic lumber, just 
as in the lumber regions sawmill 
wastes are machined and compressed 
to produce the well known wall- 
boards and sheathings. 

Of course all lumber = substitutes 
of this sort are not made from 
wood _ by-products. “Sheetrock,” 
made by the U. S. Gypsum Co. of 
Chicago, and “Gypsolite” (Univer- 
sal Gypsum Co., Chicago) are of 
gypsum suitably treated and 
squeezed into board-like sheets 
easily handled by carpenters. They 
compete as economical alternatives 
for ordinary lathing and sheathing 
with “Beaverboard” (Beaver Prod- 
ucts Co., Buffalo) and “Linofelt’’ 
(Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.). 
Architects thoroughly appreciate 
these, 


They appreciate also another 
quality found in “Celotex.” the 
quality that induced the Polar pil- 
grims to take it along to _ build 
their temporary homes at Kings 
Bay and even to line their ship 
quarters with it—its high insulating 
index. That this boarding synthe- 
sized from sugar-cane waste alsc 
deadens sound was immaterial to 
them. What they valued most was 
that it would keep out cold—cold 
which they expected would reach 
50° to 60° below zero during part 
of their journey towards the Pole, 
and that it would keep within doors 
heat adequate for comfort. They 
might have taken along “Balsam 
Wool” (Wood Conversion Co., Clo- 


quet, Minn.), “Fibrofelt” (Union 
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Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.), “Cork- 
board” (Armstrong Cork & Insula- 
tion Co., Pittsburgh), “Insulite” 
(Insulite Co., Minneapolis), “Gar- 
rettite”’ (C. S. Garrett Co., Phila- 
delphia), “Quilt” (Samuel Cabot 
Co., Boston), or “Mineral Wool” 
(U. S. Mineral Wool Co., Manhat- 
tan)—all of which are excellent 
insulating materials widely used in 
building. 


. 


“Celotex” was only one of the 
many gifts to the explorers. Ar- 
mour & Co. of Chicago donated 
considerable beef and _ preserved 
bear meat. The Standard Oil 
gave all the fuel of which need 


might be expected on the flights. 
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Endorsed by 


200 Investment Committees 


Be guided by the experienced judgment which selected 
these 6% Real Estate Bonds, secured by Guaranteed 
First Mortgages, for National, State and Savings Banks 


HE investment committees of more than 200 National, State and Savings 
Banks have investigated and approved the 6% Real Estate Bonds which are 
offered and recommended by THe Battrmore Trust Company. In other 


words, the bonds have fully satisfied the experienced judgment of men chosen for their 
] 
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| 
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special fitness to select investments for the deposit or trust funds of these institutions. 


Tt follows, then, that bonds which meet the standards of safety established by the in- 
vestment committees of more than 200 banks are idea/ investments for the man or woman 
who desires safety above all things, and a 6% return. 


The bonds are secured by First Mortgages guaranteed by the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company (resources in excess of $48,000,000). Maturities 1 year to 1loyears. 
Denominations $500 and $1,000. Tax refund up to 4% mills in any State. Write to 
the Main Office of Tue Baurimore Trust Compr wy, 25 East Baltimore Street, Balti- 


Orders may be sent to any of the following banks or investment houses: 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY, 25 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
anekeans 52 Cedar St., New York, N.Y. 
..++ 10 Weybosset St., Providence, R.I. 
eee St. Baltimore, Md. 
hal eae we Paulsen Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


. Gre and Rapids, Mich. 
oa Win aha te rene Warren, Pa. 


a Wales as Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
.... Standard Oil Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
ik ede Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
CHARLES D. SAGER........ 924 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


WARD, STERNE & CO. ........ 


Brown-Marx Bldg. Birmingham, Ala. 


Dealer inquiries invited 
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offering complete banking, trust and investment services 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
$65,000,000 
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Improved Childs 


With levity the New York Sun 
last week printed some alleged 
facts about Childs restaurants, 
facts which were not denied. Ac- 
cording to the account, the man- 
agement, which had shrewdly es- 
tablished white as symbolic of the 
cleanliness of foods served by the 
3,500 white-clad waitresses in their 
109 white-tiled restaurants, is as 
shrewdly beginning to insert cheer- 
ful green among the white tiles. 
“Younger and prettier” serving 
girls are to be hired and are to 
wear uniforms trimmed with green. 
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“The girls are just the same as 
the tile,” an officer of the company 
is alleged to have remarked to 
the Sun. The gayety of color is 
supposed to conduce to the sub- 
conscious happiness of the cus- 
tomers. The pancake cooks (in 
the windows) will wear green 
coats, hats, trousers, 
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Junket 


Had a fourth or firth-rate author 
entered a certain railroad car that 
loaded up one day last week in 
the Pennsylvania Station, Manhat- 
tan, he would have thought that, 
verily, he had strayed into heaven. 
It was a car completely filled 
with potent publishers—about 30 
of them. 

There was a figure like an Eng- 
lish country gentleman—Mr. George 
H. Doran. There was a firm- 
jawed, genial Virginian—John Ma- 
crae, president of E. P. Dutton 
& Co. There was a well-preserved 
gentleman of some 67 summers, 
upon whose watch-chain hung a 
small gold ivy leaf—Arthur Haw- 
ley Scribner, who with his older 
brother Charles has carried on the 
business begun by their father in 
1846. The swarthy gentleman 
whose dress, manner and accent be- 
spoke the complete cultured cos- 
mopolite was Alfred A. Knopf, 
master of the coursing Borzoi 
hound; the handsome lady with him 
—Mrs. Knopf. 
in the flesh were men 
whose names stand for houses: 
Lippincott, McBride, Dorrance, 
Burt, Brace (but not Harcourt), 
job—riding merrily together to 





Grosset (without Dunlap). There 
was many another publisher or his 
trusted lieutenant, like shrewd 
young George Brett Jr., repre- 
senting the comparatively vast Mac- 
millan interests. One and‘all were 
making a junket out of a serious 
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Washington to appear en masse at 
public hearings of the Patents 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on a subject close to the 
hearts of all U. S. authors, song 
writers, scenarists, printers, _li- 
brarians, dramatists, actors, libret- 
tists and bookbinders whatever, but 
most of all important to publishers 
—a new national copyright law. 
Of all those pilgrim publishers, 
the oldest and the most distin- 
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guished was Major George Haven 
Putnam, 82 this month, who has 
been fighting, ever since he fought 
his way from private to major in 
the Civil War, for better copyright 
conditions in the U. S. and inter- 


nationally. Just as he carried on 
his father’s business, he revived in 
1887 and led the American Copy- 
right League, originated by his 
father, George Palmer Putnam, in 
1851. In 1891, this organization 
secured the passage in Congress of 
the present copyright code, an 
event France signalized by present- 
ing Major Putnam with her Legion 
of Honor cross. 

But the present code has flaws. 
It does not permit the adherence 
of this country to the International 
Copyright Union, or publishing 
league of nations, which excludes 
citizens of non-member nations 
from copyright privileges in mem- 
ber nations, making it necessary 
for U. S. artists to obtain English 
protection for work they seek to 
introduce on the Continent. It 
does not care for domestic pub- 
lishing by barring the importation 
of foreign editions of U. S. books, 
does not even bar English pub- 
lishers from shipping over their 
editions of U. S. works to sell in 
competition with U. S. editions. 


These defects and others—de- 
fects that on the one hand make 
the U. S. appear uncilivilized, and 
on the other deny to U. S. artists 
legislative benefits of a kind long 
enjoyed by manufacturers—were 
to be remedied by the passage of 
a new bill, containing an automatic, 
blanket copyright feature, framed 
by Representative Albert H. Vestal 
of that most profusely literary 
state, Indiana. Also in Washing- 
ton to boost this bill were Novel- 
ist Will Irwin, Song-writer Gene 
(Follies) Buck, Laborite Matthew 
Woll, Hearstling Karl Kirchwey. 


Sy you 


OWN SECURITIES 
WHICH HAVE DECLINED 


und for Booklet 


“WHAT 8% CAN DO” 
{and study Case No. 7] 

You will learn how to recover a lossand 
how to avoid future losses. 
N° customer has ever lost through 

investment with this Trust Com- 
pany. On the contrary,we have helped 
thousands all over the United States 
to recover losses. This booklet will 
help you solve many puzzling finan- 
cial problems. Mail the coupon without 
obligation. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 
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**New Masses’’ 


Upon the teeming sea of U. S. 
magazine publishing there was 
launched last week a smoky vessel, 
ungainly but powerful, with daubs 
of red on her lunging bows and red 
marks here and there on her some- 
what disorderly running gear. She 
was the New Masses, a workers’ 
monthly floated (T1imgE, Dec. 21) to 
replace the Masses and Liberator 
by the friends of those defunct or- 
gans, with money from the Ameri- 
can Fund for Public Service 
(Charles Garland fund). 

The editors and contributors— 
there was no chief among Editors 
Egmont Arens, Joseph Freeman, 
Hugo Gellert, Michael Gold, James 
Rorty and John Sloan—included 
some of the mainstays of the older 
magazines, especially artists: the 
powerful Gellert, convulsive Wil- 
liam Gropper, sly Art Young with 
his tongue in his foxy-grandpa 
cheek. But for the most part they 
were new hands—economic malcon- 
tents and idealists recruited from 
the younger generation. There 
were names like Klein, Lozowick, 
Soglow and Dehn signed to some 
of the pictures. A young lady 
called Wanda Gag contributed a 
startling portrait of “The Tired 
Bed.” 

No wind that blew dismayed this 
crew or troubled their artist minds; 
they fired salutes beneath Capital’s 
boots, with every expectation of 
booming gales of applause from 
“workers.” The cover design was 
a brawny miner with an _ idea 
bursting from his skull. Scott 
Nearing, famed sociologist, just 
back from a trip to Moscow, Khar- 
kov, Rostov, Tiflis and other cen- 
tres of culture, limned a deplorable 
contrast between the mammon-rid- 
den U. S. and progressive Soviet 
Russia. Robert W. Dunn, young 
Yale Communist, described with 
devastating irony the activities of 
a Massachusetts labor-spy. “Bad 
Bishop” William Montgomery 
Brown contributed his revolution- 
ary blessing (and a check for $1,- 
100 to help the sheet get started). 
The current Passaic garment-work- 
ers’ strike was recorded in all its 
gory glory by Mary Heaton Vorse. 
An editor of the New Student 
compiled reports of undergraduate 
demonstrations of all kinds and di- 
mensions to show how many “learn- 
ers” were “in active revolt.” More 
coherent was a dialog in limbo be- 
tween Lenin and Anatole France, 
by Poet Babette Deutsch. More 
profound, and quite un-Communis- 
tie save in its departure from con- 
ventional form, was an “Apology 
for Bad Dreams” by the country’s 
new national poet, Robinson Jeffers 
of the Pacific headlands. 

Like many another non-specific 
magazine, the New Masses solicit- 
ed contributions, offered  prize- 
money for “the best letter.” Like 
most radical efforts to become and 
stay articulate, it said it needed 
more money (but only $5,000) to 
keep going for three years. 

Copies of the New Masses may 
be had for 25e by addressing: New 
Masses, 39 West Eighth St., New 
York City. 


“Leader” 


Last Sunday the people of Man- 
hattan were privileged to welcome 
a new newspaper—the New York 
Sunday Leader, price 5c. Those 
who wondered what the publishers 
(who also issue a theatrical snicker 
sheet called Zit’s Weekly) intended 
to do with the paper, and whether 
they had not been slightly temer- 
arious in their choice of a title, 
were informed by an editorial that 
“the Leader’s aim is to print all 
news fearlessly, fairly and without 
malice.” Underneath was a squib 
censoring Edward W. Browning, 
“Cinderella man,” for “taking little 
girls in their: teens to night clubs.” 
Another editorial asked the public 
to have more consideration for the 
underpaid taxi-drivers of New York. 
The headline across the back page 
was: 

NICK THE GREEK EXPLAINS 
$750,000 CRAP LOSS 

The leading story on the front 
page was headed: 

LIFE. EMPTY, DISENCHANTED 
GIRL SCRAWLS BEFORE 
DAP, .:s. 


With a page devoted to nudities 
of the stage, moving pictures, vau- 
deville, and with three pages of 
sporting news, the New York Sun- 
day Leader (eight pages in all) 
was printed on bright pink paper. 


Britannica Editor 


To succeed the late Hugh Chis- 
holm (TIME, Oct. 18, 1924, MILE- 
STONES) as editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, that compen- 
dium’s directors last week—largely 
at the instance of Americans in 
their number—appointed James 
Louis Garvin, the man designated 
by the late Lord Northcliffe as 
“greatest living journalist.” Since 
1908, Journalist Garvin had edited 
the London Observer (Sunday), 
being retained by the present 
owner (Viscount Astor) after the 
death of Lord Northcliffe, the 
founder. 


An omnivorous reader, intimate 
friend of many men of eminence, 
widely respected student of history 
and economics, James Louis Gar- 
vin has a mind exceptionally bal- 
anced and trained to cope with 
what he calls—and possesses much 
of—“the common stock of civiliza- 
tion”—all knowledge. 


Born of Irish stock in Cheshire 
68 years ago, he supplemented his 
schooling with private tuition in 
science and modern literature. He 
entered business, but at 23 became 
a proofreader for the Newcastle 
Chronicle. Within six weeks he 
was writing some of that paper’s 
leading editorials. Contributions 
to the national reviews brought 
him wider notice, a position on 
the London Telegraph and_ the 
editorship, in 1905, of the Weekly 
Outlook. Three years later North- 
cliffe snapped him up for the 
Sunday Observer, which Garvin 
transformed into a  magazine- 
newspaper with 250,000 circulation. 
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“For more than thirty years I have 
e been doing business with your 


company and my transactions 
have always been handled satis- 
factorily. I have never lost any 
money on my investments with 
you, which is a very gratifying | | 
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SIGNIFICANT letter. And yet the ex- 
perience of this investor is by non = 
means unique. Since 1873 every man or woman who 
has put money into the first mortgage investments 
sold by The F. H. Smith Company has known but one 
result: Perfect safety. 

Behind Smith Bonds, now owned by investors in 48 
states and in 33 countries and territories abroad, there 
is a record of no loss to any investor in 53 years. 
Current offerings of our First Mortgage Bonds, paying 
7%, are sold in $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations, 
outright or by payments extended over 10 months. 
Every payment earns the full rate of bond interest. 


Send your name and address on the form below 
for our two booklets giving further particulars. 


THE F. H. Smita Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Albany Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
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“TRAVEL MONEY” 
Buy them at your local bank 


The Agent for the Member Banks 
for the payment of all American 
BANKERS Association Travelers’ 
Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDON 


Business Methods Can Solve 
Institutional Finance Problems 


+ RAINED, experienced 


staff members of this 
well - known 
can help 


organization 
churches, col- 
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cess. Submit your prob- 
lems to us. Our years 
of experience are at your 
command- 
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TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
| Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825 


Independent Tours 
} Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 
request. 


| Student Tours 
} Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370-$615. 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LtTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 


Weigh Too Much? 


Then by all means read this book. 
BLOOD PRESSURE—HIGH AND LOW 
By Chester Tilton Stone, M.D. 


Giving the causes (fatty tissue is only one) of this 
serious condition, its effects, approved methods of 
prevention ~— curative measures. All stores, $1.50. 
Postpaid, $1.5 

Allen hens. & Co., 1133-T B’way, N. Y.C. 
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NON-FICTION 
Melba 


Another prima donna has writ- 
ten her memoirs,* and if the man- 
ner in which they have been set 
down is not notably distinctive, 
they have at least the advantage 
of having as their subject a per- 





NELLIE MELBA, D.B.E. 
. put Australia into taxi-cabs 


sonage. Now 67 years old, retired, 
living in her native Australia, she 
tells the story of an eventful, glam- 
orous career, beginning with her 
struggles as Mrs. Nellie Mitchell 
Armstrong to interest someone in 
her voice, her study with Mar- 
chesi, eccentric old lady who could 
not tolerate Nellie’s one winter 
dress and would not let her wash 
her hair for fear of taking cold. 
There are more memories than 
melodies. There are tales of dé- 
buts and ovations, of how Péche 
Melba got its name, of the War 
work that made her a Dame of the 
British Empire. There are tales, 
of practical jokes, most of them 
expensive, many of them thread- 
bare, which, if one may judge by 
the space allotted them, must have 


seemed to Melba excruciatingly 
funny. There is nothing about the 
practical Melba, the Melba who 


promoted the first taxi company in 
Australia and made a_ fortune 
when Australia did nobly by its 
Nell. But there are anecdotes, 
many of them priceless, gossipy 
friendly ones, about such famed 
folk as Sarah Bernhardt, who 
coached her Marguerite; Wilhelm 
Hohenzollern, who flicked his fin- 
gers and the Empress followed; 
King Edward VII, who felt obliged 
to discuss affairs of state all 
through her singing; Oscar Wilde, 
the last time she saw him a “tall, 
shabby man, his collar turned up 


*MELODIES AND MEMORIES—Nellie Melba— 
Doran ($5). 


to his neck,” who stopped her on 
a Paris street to ask for money; 
Ellen Terry, Charlie Chaplin, An- 
ton Rubinstein, Lord Northcliffe, 
Jean de Reszke, Nellie Melba. 


Sharper 

FortTY YEARS A GAMBLER ON THE 
MIssiIssipPI—George H. Devol— 
Henry Holt ($2). An inland buc- 
caneer tells many disconnected 
anecdotes of fleecing the not-so- 
innocents who traveled .up and 
down the great valley before, dur- 
ing and after the Civil War. The 
chief characters are the three little 
pasteboards of three-card monte; 
the marked poker deck; palmed 
aces, loaded dice and Devol, who 
never would give up his takings, 
preferring a rough-and-tumble every 
time. He was an expert rough- 
and-tumbler and left a trail of 
broken noses behind him by his 
deftness at ramming with his 
head. He has but one moral to 
point—that the suckers are just 
as crooked as the gamblers but not 
so clever. Many of his anecdotes 
are entertaining, all are lively, but 
they suffer from lack of variety. 


“One for All” 

DoLLARS ONLY—Edward W. Bok 
—Scribner ($1.75). A wealthy re- 
tired editor pens a vigorous ex- 
hortation to those who waste too 
much of their lives in the vehe- 
ment pursuit of the Dollar, an ex- 
hortation to public service, “one 
for all.” He promises satisfaction 
such as they have never known to 
all who will enlist under that ban- 
ner with a strange device, “Serv- 


FICTION 
First and Last 


IN A GERMAN PENSION—Kath- 
erine Mansfield—Knopf ($2). With 
this volume Katherine Mansfield’s 
admirers complete the sheaf of 
sensitive writing that was con- 
fined, by her death three years 
ago, to five slender books of 
sketches and stories and one book 
of poems. It is her first book—a 
collection of miniatures written at 
19 for the Athenaeum and _ pub- 
lished in book form in 1911, two 
years before she married John Mid- 
dleton Murry, critic and editor. 
She later disowned what was for 
her a display of immaturity and 
youthful bitterness, refusing to 
capitalize, with a new edition in 
1914, the odium into which Ger- 
many had fallen in her country. 
There is immaturity, there is bit- 
terness, in her descriptions of 
thick-chopped Teutons at_ their 
meat, discussing their internal dis- 
orders, their women, their busi- 
ness, their beer. But also there is 
the early mark of the writer’s 
unique talent—some say genius— 
“to reach and bring before us the 
in-between spaces and things and 
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thoughts,” excitingly, yet so quiet- 
ly. Many readers to whom Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s artistically supe- 
rior later work seems attenuated 
sometimes to the vanishing point, 
may even find these girlish out- 
bursts the most downright read- 
able of all. 


Gross 


NizE BaBy—Milt Gross—Doran 
($2). An astonishing number of 
seemingly sane people are going 
around saying to one another: 
“Nize baby. Itt opp all de crim 
from whit, so momma’ll gonna tell 
you a sturry.” Here is the explana- 
tion, in book form. Author Gross 
conducts, with brush and_ type- 
writer, a Sunday “feature” for the 
New York World entitled ‘Gross 
Exaggerations,” a feature consist- 
ing of four floors of a Ghetto tene- 
ment, with thin walls and a dumb- 
waiter shaft. Of all the conver- 
sations overheard, none mangle the 
President’s American more _in- 
geniously than the mealtime tales 
told by the topfloor parent to her off- 
spring. Try this bit: “. ..a Ferry- 
Tail from Jeck witt de Binn-Stuck. 
Wance oppon a time, was leeving 
a werry, werry poor weedow witt 
a son from de name from Jeck. 
Hm!—sotch a lazy sheeftless goot 
for notting wot he was. A whole 
day henging arond witt de loafers 
in de front from de poolroom instat 
wot he should look for a dissint 
job. So dey hed it one seengle 
cow wot he became gredually wery 
skinny from lack from narrish- 
ment, so dey decited wot dey’ll 
gonna sell de cow. [Nize baby, take 
anodder spoon Chucklitt Putting.] 


“Pot II 

“So Jeck was motching witt de 
cow to de mocket he should sell 
de cow so he mat gredually in de 
rote a man wot he was kerrying a 
beg from binns. So he sad: ‘Goot 
monnink, gimme a binn.’ So de man 
sad, ‘A binn you want, ha, you 
frash keed? Hm!—sotch a_ crost 
witt a noive wot dem keeds got 
nowadays. Dees is werry wellyible 
binns. From one binn you could 
make at list a gellon binn-zoop. 
Eeef you’ll geeve me de cow—lI’ll 
geeve you de whole beg from 
binns.’ So Jeck, dot dope, sad: ‘Ho 
K. De dill is on!!’ So dey made a 
trait. io 


“Pot V 


“So on de top from de binnstuck 
was a kestle in wheech it leeved a 
hogre wot he ate opp pipple. So 
Jeck gave a knock on de door so 
it uppened de door de hogre’s wife. 
So Jeck sad: ‘Goot monnink, Mees- 
sus Hogre!!’ So she sad: ‘Who 
you??’ So he sad: ‘Hm—I’m from 
de Gezz Company—wot I should 
ridd de mitter....’ 

So it came in gredually de 
hogre ‘wot he gave a sneef so he 
sai 

FEE, FOOY, FOOY, FOM! 

I smell de blood from a Human 


ing! 

Be he alife odder be he dat— 

I'll make from heem a corn-biff 
sanawich!” 


As it should be 


SINCE its extra cost, when spread over 


its billions of output, figures to but 


three cents per package of twenty, it 


is quite fair to say that Fatima, in 


between ‘costly’ 


and ‘popular’ in price, 


is decidedly more popular than costly 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make” 


MILESTONES 





Born. To Mrs. Burton S. Tucker, 
58, and Tucker, 20, their second 
child, a son; at Los Angeles. Their 
marriage, three years ago, gained 
them national fame and resulted in 
their indictment on charges of con- 
spiracy and perjury to conceal Mr. 
Tucker’s age (17). Last week their 
ages were entered on the birth cer- 
tificate as 36 (Mrs.) and 30 (Mr.). 


Engaged. Miss Catherine Bonar 
Law, daughter of the late famed 
Prime Minister of England 1922- 
23), Andrew Bonar Law; to one 
Kent Galbraith Colwell, younger 
son of Captain J. ©. Colwell, re- 
tired, U. S. N. 


Engaged. “Peggy Hopkins 
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FOR YOUR BOY, a motor camping trip 
from New York to California, with three 
weeks’ camping in the Rockies. Return by 
rail or Panama Canal. In charge of Stephen 
B. Strang, Princeton, A. B., M. A. Address 
inquiries; S. B. Strang, Washingion, Conn. 


STUDY ~, HOME 
The University of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, "Education, Psycholo; - . and 35 other 
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For The Home 


Yacht, Garage, Shop, Factory, 
School, Bank, Church. 


STOW— 
Combination Tool 


For Drilling, Buffing, Polishing, Grind- 
ing, Wire Scratch Brush work and 
similar operations. 


Motor—110 V—60 Cyc.—1 ph.— 
Ys HP. $50.00 
Motor—110 V—60 Cyc.—1 oN — 
ly HP. 3400 65 
Motor—i10 or 220 V.— 

\% HP. 3400 


Buff— 

Wire Scratch Brush—4”.. 

Grinding Wheel—6” 
This handy tool is portable, operating 
from a lamp socket. No Country 
Estate, Yacht Club, garage, church, 
vulcanizing plant can afford to be 
without it. Buffing, drilling, cleaning, 
grinding and finishing can be accomp- 
lished readily. For immediate ship- 
ment from stock. Built exclusively 
by the inventors 


The Stow Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Binghamton, New York, U. S. A. 


Have you any 


MARTINI 
& 


Ross! 


Non-Alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 
THE IDEAL APPETIZER 


in your cellar? 
Bottled in Turin, Italy 
only 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W.A. TAYLOR & CO. 
22-24 Clarke St. New York City 


healt 


Nourish_ your NERVES for 

proreas daily eliminations, 

SCLE meals, when they in- 

cee dg also ) conquerbowel 

troubles, rtion your nerve 

and your muscle meals to our 

changing work. RESULT — 

(i) better work, (2) control of 

bowels, » (8) REMOV AL OF DIS- 

EAS use every disease 

arises fundamentally from un- 

due retention of waste complicated by local conditions. 

Remove the cause. WATERLESS meals. are INTENSELY 

merve nourishing or strengthening, or solvent, or elimina- 

tive, poseeing 08 SSC TED. Tumors, biood clots, deposits 

in joints, catarrhal secretions, gall stones, skin blemishes, 
etec., are dissolved or disintegrated, 


Educational Booklet 10c. BRINKLER SCHOOL OF 
EATING, Depts 64, 131 West 72nd St.. New York. 
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Joyce,” actress, originally Margaret 
Upton, daughter of a Virginia bar- 
ber, to one Stanford E. Comstock, 
Miami realtor. Her other husbands: 
Everett A. Archer, Sherbourne 
Hopkins, Philbrick Hopkins Jr., 
James Stanley Joyce, Count Gosta 
Morner. All were divorced. 


Engaged. Miss Sylvia Thomp- 
son, 23, English author of a recent 
U. S. best seller, The Hounds of 
Spring (T1ME, March 1, Books) ; 
to one Peter Luling, Eton- Oxford 
raised Manhattanite. 


Died. A. Leonard Beekman, 29, 
onetime (1914-19) Princeton tennis 
player, onetime ranked among the 
second ten U. S. players; in Man- 
hattan, after dropping from an 
eleventh story bathroom window. 


Died. Mme. Krao Farini, 49, 
famed “Siamese Missing Link,” for 
30 years a strange hairy freak in 
the employ of numerous circuses; 
in Manhattan, of asthma and in- 
fluenza, while employed by the com- 
bined Barnum & Bailey and Ring- 
ling Brothers circuses. (See Mis- 
CELLANY.) 


Died. Louis Franklin Genet, 82, 
grandson of Edmond Charles (“Citi- 
ae 4 Genet (first Minister sent to 
the U, S. by the French Republic), 
who described President Washing- 
ton as “a weak old man under 
British influence”; at Leonia, N. J. 
Mr. Genet, able lumber dealer, re- 
tired 30 years ago. 


Died. “Sergeant Murphy,” 16, 
first U. S.-owned horse to win 
(1923) the British Grand National; 
at Bogside, Scotland, “destroyed” 
after breaking a rear leg on a 
turn in the West Scotland Steeple- 
chase. He was mourned by Ste- 
phen Sanford Jr., U. S. scion, who 
purchased him for $10,000 and won 
$50,000, the Grand National Trophy 
Cup and many another pelf-filled 








Read TIME from cover to cover. 
Then ask yourself the following 
questions. An able reader should 
answer 80% or more correctly. 

1) What Irishman, uncoupled 
from the Sinn Fein, has founded a 
new political party? (See p. 10.) 


2) Give the substance of a nine- 
word public speech last week by 
Il Duce. (p. 138.) 


3) “I will not sit at the same 
table with such a vagabond ne’er- 
do-well as Raditch!” In what coun- 
try was this insult passed? (p. 14.) 


4) Vexed, a would-be duelist wept. 
Why? (p. 11.) 


5) In the Bates College American 





Literature course, what writer is 
first studied? (p. 2.) 


6) What onetime U. S. citizen 
last week said: “I have lost all re- 
spect for Americans”? (p, 12.) 


7) What animal invaded the U.S 
President’s bedchamber? (p. 5.) 


8) What profession includes the 
father of Mrs. Peggy Upton Archer 
Hopkins Joyce Morner? (p. 32.) 


9) What incident caused Mus- 
solini to become enraged at cinema 
cameramen? (p. 13.) 


10) How many men are needed to 
get the Los Angeles into her 
hangar? (p. 22.) 

11) What new me level did the 
franc attain? (. sited 


12) What peta Briton came out 
against zoos? (p. 22.) 


13) In Oshawa, Ontario, 201 
automobiles were manufactured in 
one day. What make? (p. 10.) 


14) Who attacked the upperclass 
clubs at Princeton before Dick 
Cleveland’s day? (p. 9.) 


15) How far back would the 
fingers of Freak Krao bend? (p 
22.) 


16) Under what did Roy Chap- 
man Andrews rush when bombed 


in China? (p. - 

17) What Wesel termed 
George Washington “a weak old 
man under British influence.” (p. 
32.) 


18) How does Meller pronounce 
Meller? (p. 18.) 


19) Who was named editor-in- 
chief of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica? (p. nail 


20) Who (in the opinion of Critic 
Downes) was the most valuable 
addition to the ranks of the Metro- 
politan this season? (p. 17 


21) What Bishop contributed 
$1,100 to the hope chest of a new 
magazine? (p. 29.) 


22) Name the highest U. S. 


mountain. (p. 16.) 


23) In what city are the citizens 
rarely late for tea? (p. 17.) 


24) Of what country is Nellie 
Melba native? (p. 30.) 


25) How get a free trip to 
Europe? (p. 24.) 
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